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News N 


Oil Items 


IL—and more oil. The high spots 

in the fortnight’s developments are 
covered by Mrs. Stokes. Since she wrote 
there has come the revelation that 
former Secretary Fall planned the lease 
of the oil lands to Sinclair as early as 
March, 1921; former Senator Pomer- 
ene’s selection as one of the special 
counsel to act on the oil leases has been 
confirmed; and the name of Silas H. 
Strawn, chosen as the second investiga- 
tor, has been withdrawn by President 
Coolidge on objection from the Senate 
Lands Committee because of Strawn’s 
connection with two Standard Oil banks 
in Chicago. 

As in the case of former Attorney 
General Gregory, whose name was simi- 
larly withdrawn, there was no reflection 
on the personal integrity of the man. 

Owen J. Roberts, of Philadelphia, 
was then named for the place and his 
appointment confirmed. 

Mr. McAdoo made a favorable im- 
pression in his appearance before the 
Senate Committee to explain his oil 
connections. His service to the Doheny 
interests had nothing to do with the Tea- 
pot scandal, and involved no impropriety. 
The bearing on his political fortunes is 
another question; but at any rate a con- 
ference of his supporters has ‘“‘de- 
manded” his continuance as a presiden- 
tial candidate. 

As we go to press, Secretary Denby 
has relieved a difficult situation by re- 
signing, and Attorney General Daugh- 
erty’s resignation is expected to follow. 


The Labor Party Program 


HE British Parliament reopened 

February 12, and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Labor Premier, brought to it a 
report and a program. He reported the 
recognition of Russia and the plans un- 
der way for a commission to settle all 
affairs, financially and otherwise, be- 
tween the two countries. In contrast to 
our State Department, he believes ad- 
Justment of claims logically follows 
recognition, instead of preceding. He 


otes of the Fortnight 


Very Briefly 

USSIA accepted the invitation of the 

League of Nations to attend a naval con- 
ference in Rome for the extension of the 
Washington naval treaty to other powers. 
The Russian Government was unwilling to 
send a representative when the conference 
was scheduled for Switzerland, since it is 
boycotting that country on account of the ac- 
quittal of the slayer of the Soviet envoy to 
the second Lausanne Conference. 

The first execution under the Nevada law 
that substitutes lethal gas for electrocution has 
taken place, the prisoner being shut up in an 
airtight stone hut. The consensus seemed to 
be that the new method was considerably 
more horrible than the old. 

William H. Anderson, head of the New 
York State Anti-Saloon League, was con 
victed of forgery in the third degree for 
ordering alterations in Anti-Saloon League 
books; but with a stay of execution of sen- 
tence to admit of the possibility of appeal. 

The trouble between France and Great 
Britain over the administration of the rail- 
roads in the Cologne district of the Rhine 
land has been straightened out. 

The Mexican revolution seems to be weak- 
ening. 

A loan of $150,000,000 to the Japanese 
Government has just been floated here, to 
care for the reconstruction necessitated by the 
earthquake. 

The State Department has withdrawn 
recognition from Honduras as a result of a 
situation in which constitutional government 
ceased to exist. There was a three-cornered 
election fight for the presidency, in which no 
one won, and no agreement was reached on 
a way out save by fighting. Meantime we 
have sent down a cruiser to guard American 
interests. 

Herrin, Illinois, scene of the miners’ war 
a year or so ago, had to go under military 
rule recently, because of drv riots started by 
the Ku Klux Klan. 





will insist on “no propaganda.” His 
account of his hopes for an adjustment, 
with France, of Central European prob- 
lems, was optimistic, but could not be 
definite until the Reparations Commis- 
sion reports on the findings of the ex- 
perts committees. Mr. MacDonald has 
outspokenly blamed the occupation of 
the Ruhr for the condition of Europe, 
but at the same time has managed by 
frankness to establish an unexpectedly 
friendly relation with the French 
Premier. Another item in his program 
of hopes for foreign relations is that the 


United States, as well as Germany and 
Russia, may enter the League of Na- 
tions. 

He has offered a housing program 
which includes a guarantee of continu- 
ous work to builders, and the continu- 
ance of subsidies for construction of 
suitable workingmen’s dwellings. 


The German Blunder 

HE incident of the German Em 

bassy’s discourtesy to the national 
mourning for Woodrow Wilson is not 
yet closed. Until the day of the funeral 
the Embassy flag was not half-masted, 
and then only by special order from 
Berlin, after the Washington populace 
had expressed its indignation in no un 
certain terms. When the German am- 
bassador, Otto Wiedfeldt, was first asked 
about the failure to half-mast the flag 
he said that the German Government 
considered Mr. Wilson a private citizen, 
though no definite instructions had been 
received. 

Berlin tried to dodge responsibility, 
but the accepted version of the affair is 
that Dr. Wiedfeldt cabled, on learning 
of Mr. Wilson’s death, that he would 
send official condolences and a wreath on 
behalf of the German Government; that 
the German Foreign Office cabled back 
he should do no such thing—presum- 
ably out of regard to the violence of the 
Nationalists, who were filling the press 
with slighting and insulting appraisals 
of Mr. Wilson. 

Dr. Wiedfeldt interpreted this to 
mean that he was to do nothing. He 
was made the scapegoat by Berlin and 
there was talk of recalling him. For 
eign Minister Stresemann was fiercely 
attacked by the German Socialists. 

Serious consequences of the flag 
blunder were feared not only in regard 
to the plan for a loan to Germany, but 
even upon the collection of money for 
German children by the Allen Commit- 
tee, whose drive was then going on un 
der full pressure. Any tendency to 
make the innocent suffer for the blunder- 
ers certainly should have been offset by 
the fine appeal made by Mrs. Woodrow 
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Wilson, who felt confident that she could 
speak for her husband in asking that the 
relief work should not be affected. 


Poincare’s Crisis 
REMIER POINCARE won a vic- 
tory when the French Chamber en- 

dorsed his proposition to go ahead with 
the reduction of public expenditures by 
special powers, the entire left bloc hav- 
ing refrained from voting. These econo- 
mies include not only a twenty per cent 
increase in taxation but also a consider- 
able reduction of the consular and diplo- 
matic force and a horizontal cut in other 
government personnel. On the final vote 
on the tax increase the Premier again 
won—this time by a narrow margin and 
under the shadow of the falling franc. 

Despite these successes there are per- 
sistent reports that Poincaré’s official 
days are numbered. The fall of the 
franc, with the resulting criticism of 
French financial administration, has 
counted heavily against him, and his op- 
ponents in the matter of the Ruhr policy 
have increased in strength. Besides, 
under the strain of continual bombard- 
ment in the Chamber, M. Poincaré’s 
health is yielding. There is a movement 
to bring about the return to the premier- 
ship of M. Clemenceau, possibly under 
the inspiration of President Millerand. 
One argument is that Clemenceau is the 
only man who could replace Poincaré 
without the change appearing to be a 
victory for Germany. 


Venizelos Out 


NOTHER governmental leader has 
suffered a complete collapse of 
health—Venizelos of Greece, who re- 
turned so recently to establish a regular 
government in his country. He has re- 
signed his premiership, and Kafandaris, 
former minister of the Interior, has 
farmed a new Cabinet. There was a 
sharp issue between the Venizelos party 
and the Republicans, the former want- 
ing a plebiscite to decide the future gov- 
ernment of the country, and the latter 
wanting the royal dynasty abolished 
forthwith by the National Assembly. 
The issue is still unsettled. 
The provisional government of Greece 
was recently recognized by the United 
States, Great Britain and France. 


The Tax Deadlock 


HE Republican tax measure was 

reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee to the House carrying the 
yriginal twenty-five per cent surtax. 
The bill also carried a provision for a 
twenty-five per cent reduction in in- 
come taxes for 1923, and a few other 
changes. Very soon after its appearance 
on the floor of the House it became evi- 
dent that it could never be carried with 
the low surtax rates. The radical Re- 
publicans demand a forty per cent sur- 
tax and a reduction of fifty per cent in 
the normal income tax rate. They 


threaten that if they don’t get their way, 
they will vote for the Democratic—the 
Garner—bill, which calls for a forty- 
four per cent rate. An effort was made 
to get Republican agreement at thirty- 
seven and a half per cent, but as this 
is written, no compromise has_ been 
reached. 

Meantime the measure for a constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit tax-exempt 
securities altogether was lost. 


France Tightens Up on Divorce 
RANCE has decided not to be the 
foreign Reno. For some time Amer- 

icans of wealth have been securing their 
divorces in France because they could 
get their freedom with the minimum of 
time and trouble. The French law per- 
mits mutual agreement, which is usually 
called collusion in this country; and it 
does not permit wide publicity. But 
France has concluded she has had enough: 
an order has been issued to the French 
courts forbidding the granting of di- 
vorces on other grounds than those which 
would be valid in the American appli- 
cant’s own states. Which is a very dif- 
ferent matter, though there are those 
who say this has been the theory here- 
tofore, and that ways round it will not 
be hard to find. Among the reasons 
offered for the new rule is the fact that 
France does not enjoy the imputation of 
moral or legal laxness. 








Once again we have chosen a landscape 
painter—see ‘‘Wind Blown” on our cover. 
But like many artists, Miss Anna A. Hills 
does not confine her work to one phase 
only—some of her interiors of Dutch and 
French peasants’ homes are charming. 

Miss Hills, who is a native of Ohio, 
studied in Chicago, New York, and then 
went to Europe. Wilhelmina H. DeKon- 
ing, in Rijsoord, Holland; Jean Paul 
Laurens, in Paris, and J. Noble Barlow at 
St. Ives, England, all influenced her work. 
Since her return to America, Miss Hills 
has lived at Laguna Beach, California, 
where she helped to organize the Laguna 
Beach Art Association, of which she is 
now president. 

As a further evidence of her versatility, 
Miss Hills uses both water colors and oils 
for her landscapes. 
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Italy Recognizes Russia 

ECOND among the great powers to 

recognize the Russian Government 
is Italy. A report that Austria had 
recognized Russia was published, and 
denied almost at once, but the probabil- 
ity is that action will follow soon. Ital; 
completed a commercial treaty and for- 
mal recognition at the same time, and an 
ambassador is to be appointed at once. 
Rumania has also started negotiations 
with Moscow looking toward recogni- 
tion. Japan is reported to be consider- 
ing a course that will restore commercial 
relations, and there is a similar report 
concerning Holland. It is now consid- 
ered that Great Britain and Italy have 
an important advantage over the United 
States in the matter of Russian trade. 


Help for Farmers 


T the conference called by the Presi- 

dent to consider the financial prob 
lems of the agricultural Northwest, a 
$10,000,000 farm-relief corporation was 
formed. The money, which cannot be 
supplied by the Government itself, is 
being subscribed by large business con- 
cerns, railroads, etc. It will be loaned 
to prevent foreclosures and forced sales, 
and to enable the wheat farmer to di- 
versify his crop. 

How serious the Middle Western and 
Northwestern farmer’s situation has 
been, and is, is hardly realized by the 
East. The effects have not yet been felt 
in the East, and there has been a ten- 
dency to underrate the farmer’s plight. 
It is conservatively estimated that the 
corn-belt farmer’s income this year will 
be about 35 per cent above pre-war 
levels, but that the things he buys will 
cost 60 per cent above pre-war levels. 


Gandhi’s Release 

OHANDAS GANDHI, the 

Hindu Nationalist leader, has 
been unconditionally released from 
prison, on the doctor’s representation 
that his health was seriously endangered. 
He must spend months in retirement. 
Mahatma (Master) Gandhi, as he is 
usually called, was arrested for sedition 
two years ago, shortly after the visit of 
the Prince of Wales to India, when 
Gandhi’s followers failed to abide by 
their pledge of non-violence. He was 
sentenced for six years. 

Coming so shortly after the entrance 
of the Labor Party into office, his re- 
lease was attributed to that influence; 
but the order seems to have emanated 
from the local Indian government. The 
Swaraj party is the inheritor of the 
Gandhi tradition, and the non-coopera- 
tion theory has been carried on to some 
extent in the period of Gandhi's im- 
prisonment; but there have been no ser'- 
ous Clashes with the British authorities. 
The effect of Gandhi’s release will be 
watched with much interest. 

February 19, 1924 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


February 14, 1924. 
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disgrace of the oil scandal 
deeply. The thing has cast 
gloom over the Cabinet. 
No one knows where it 
It has almost ceased to be 
a party affair. It has become too much 
of a national scandal. Private stock 
records are being looked into, and corre- 
lated activities of everything that could 
have any connection with the award of 
oil concessions to private persons are 
being investigated for possible irregu- 
larities. 

For instance, Senator LaFollette with- 
out any trouble got the Upper House to 
vote for a reopening of the recent Treaty 
between the United States and Colom- 
bia, whereby that South American re- 
public was paid $25,000,000 and, the 
LaFollette resolution intimates, certain 
oil concessions were made to private 
citizens in this country—which, of 
course, is the vaguest of accusations but 
enough to cause the subject to be looked 
into. Senators need but spell the word 
“oil” these days, and an investigating 
resolution is passed. Both sides of the 
Senate know not the moment nor the 
hour when something smelling of oil will 
be fastened to their desks. It is an un- 
comfortable and deterring atmosphere, 
to say the least. Little real business can 
go on until the situation is cleared. 


Office-holding, Plus 
Linking Mr. McAdoo, Franklin K. 


Lane, Hiram Johnson, former Secretary 
Fall and dozens of others with oil, legiti- 
mately or illegitimately, brings up a 
question which often has puzzled many 
a correspondent and which never has 
been fully explained. There are cer- 
tain codes of ethics in many professions 
which have as their basis of law the 
simple fact that one man may not serve 
more than one master at a time; but in 
the profession of office-holding there 
seems to be no limit, in state or federal 


may end. 


In Congress 


A DJOURNMENT of Congress out of re- 
spect to Woodrow Wilson somewhat de- 
ferred Congressional action. The House, 
however, now has the tax bill before it and 
is ready to enter the long session of change 
and amendment which has been predicted be- 
fore the Senate receives the measure. Legis- 
lation of note during the fortnight is as 
follows: i hep 


Introduced in the Senate 


By Senator Robinson, Democratic leader, 
resolution demanding the resignation of Sec- 
retary Denby of the Navy as a result of 
the Teapot Dome investigation. 

By Senator Jones, Republican, bill author- 
izing the use of naval vessels to prevent 
smuggling. 

By Senator Owen, Democrat, legislation 
providing for free importation of bedding, 
wearing apparel, household goods and uten- 
sils by cooperative farming associations. 

By Senator McCormick, Republican, resolu- 
tion declaring United States martial law in 
the island of Haiti undemocratic, and con- 
trary to American ideals and President Hard- 
ing’s policies. 

By Senator Capper, Republican, bill for the 
aid of associations of producers, particularly 
for promoting better markets. 

By Senator Bursum, Republican, bill creat- 
ing a government fund of $50,000,000 for 
loans to banks and trust companies in order 
to stabilize financial conditions in the West. 

By Senator Jones, Republican, bill prohibit- 
ing former Cabinet officers from accepting 
employment in any company prosecuting a 
claim against the Government for a period 
of five years after Government service. 

By Senator Norris, Republican, legislation 
authorizing the Government to operate the 
Muscle Shoals nitrate project, manufacturing 
explosives for the army and navy and fer- 
tilizers for agricultural uses. 

By Senator Frazier, Republican, resolution 
requiring members of Congress and all Gov- 
ernment officers whose salary exceeds $3,000 
to file with the Federal Trade Commission 
statements of stocks, bonds and other invest- 
ments. 

By Senator Dill, Democrat, resolution re- 
questing the State Department to furnish pa- 
pers relating to the treaty with Colombia 
and particularly anything relating to oil con- 
cessions given to American citizens in that 
country. 

By Senator Dill, resolution demanding that 
the State Department furnish copies of all 
correspondence with foreign governments re- 
lating to oil concessions abroad. 


government. A Congressman may be 
half a dozen things; may continue his 
law practice in New York, making it 
only the more lucrative by enlarging his 
office and making himself the Washing. 
ton representative whose valued, and 
highly expensive, advice is sought at im- 
portant week-end conferences between 
partners and clients. He may retain his 
canning business in the South or his lum- 
ber industry in Maine, and fight for can 
and lumber legislation with an open 
front. A Senator, Hiram Johnson for 
example, may accept a fee from a munici- 
pality in a great traction fight, i.e., the 
New York City case, may retain his con- 
nection with a prosperous law office in 
his home city, may be a Presidential 
candidate, and serve the people of his 
state as a United States Senator at the 
same time. 


Mixed Lines 


Your correspondent has not room here 
to recite the specific records of many men 
in Congress who keep both ends going 
and considerable in the middle, besides 
attending to their Congressional repre- 
sentation, but-it would make good read- 
ing if merely listed. At the same time 
there are others in Congress who 
lead lives unselfishly devoted to the pub- 
lic trust reposed in them to such an 
extent that they give every possible mo- 
ment to the public business and can be 
found at their desks at unheard-of hours 
day and night. But the majority lead 
double, triple and quadrilateral lives. 

It is little wonder then that occasion- 
ally in our political history there crops 
out a case where a man was unable to 
separate properly all his private and pub- 
lic interests. It is asking considerable of 
a human creature who has made everv 
cent he has in the world by canning 
tomatoes—thereby being able to lay 
aside the money which made it possible 
to undertake a political career—to ex- 
pect him not to view a legislative pro- 
gram confronting him on the floor of the 
Senate in terms of what is best for a 
man who wants to make money out of 
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the canning business. Assuming that his 
canning industry is being continued, as 
it is nine times out of ten, it is only the 
rare mind of great breadth and power 
who can put the tomato canneries of 
the country out of consideration and give 
sole thought to the legislative problem 
of the moment only as it affects the 
country as a whole. Senator Frazier, 
one of the progressive bloc from North 
Dakota, the former North Dakota Gov- 
ernor who got into intermittent difh- 
culties with the Non-Partisan League, 
has sponsored a resolution which would 
require all members of Congress and all 
officers and employees of the Govern- 
ment who receive a salary over $3,000 
to file with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion a sworn statement giving the 
amount of stocks, bonds or other invest- 
ments held by them. He would make 
this cover ten years and include holdings 
during that term in any industrial, rail- 
road, packing, shipping, mining, oil de- 
velopment or other corporations or firms. 
The names of firms for whom the public 
officer or member of Congress had acted 
as attorney would be required on the list 
to be submitted to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Rules for the Cabinet 


It is not likely that the Senate will 
pay any attention to this reform legis- 
lation, emanating from the progressive 
minority, but it carries a note of con- 
siderable interest. Senator Jones, of 
Washington, Republican, also has intro- 
duced a bill to the point in which former 
Cabinet officers would be explicitly pro 
hibited from accepting private employ- 
ment with any company prosecuting a 
claim against the Government for five 
vears after holding the Cabinet position. 
There are certain constitutional limita- 
tions for public officers, of course, but 
the public practice certainly has far out- 
grown the law. It is commonly sup- 
posed that a Representative in Congress 
will devote but part of his time to the 
public work and that he will carry on 
his own private affairs, for it is with 
this excuse that he is paid hardly enough 
to meet his family expenses or mainte- 
nance at the capital. The system is as 
unsatisfactory as the diplomatic service 
has been where only men with private 
incomes could undertake foreign assign- 
ments. Foreign service is slated for 
thorough revision. The other may come 
as a result of this ill-smelling oil investi 
gation. 

The hardest working members of the 
Cabinet all look discouraged and de- 
pressed. Secretary Hoover has worked 
as perhaps has no man in a Presidential 
Cabinet in a generation. It has been 


common talk that no matter how early 
a bureau chief arrived in the morning 
for a headstart on the day’s business, he 
found Mr. Hoover's car already parked 
in front of the Commerce building. And 
the same thing applied at night. 


Secre- 


Passed by the Senate 


Resolution by Senator King, also Senator 
Norris, requesting the Attorney General to 
furnish complete information regarding the 
status of suits having to do with 
contracts, 

Resolution by Senator LaFollette request- 
ing the Public Lands Committee of the Sen- 
ate to investigate the naval reserve oil leases 
held by the Honolulu Consolidated Oil Com- 
pany in California. 

Resolution continuing the War Finance 
Corporation for nine months from March 1, 
this year. 

Resolution by Senator Robinson, Demo- 
cratic leader, calling for the resignation of 
Secretary Denby as a result of the Teapot 
Dome oil investigation. 


Introduced in the House 


By Representative Wolff, Democrat, pro- 
viding the death penalty for war profiteers 
upon conviction of treason. 

By Representative Greist, Republican, bill 
giving Mrs. Woodrow Wilson the free use of 
the mails. 

By Representatives Jeffers and Browning, 
Democrats, resolution calling for the investi- 
gation of the income tax returns of Harry F. 
Sinclair, Edward L. Doheny and Edward L. 
Doheny, Jr. 

By Representative Garner, Democrat, reso- 
lution to apply a plan for income-tax reduc- 
tions to 1923 taxes. 

By Representative Butler, bill authorizing 
a naval construction program of $97,000,000, 
consisting of eight scout cruisers and six 
river gunboats. 

By Representative Upshaw, Democrat, bill 
creating a Federal motion-picture commission 
to supervise and control motion pictures and 
to promote production of wholesome films. 

By Representative Thomas, providing for 
cash bonus payments to former world war 
soldiers. 


Passed by the House 


Appropriation bill for the support of the 
Department of the Interior carrying $262, 
000,000. 

Bill approving the settlement of the war 
debt of Finland to the United States accord- 
ing to the terms negotiated by the Foreign 
Debt Commission. 





tary Hoover has kept his secretaries at 
a speed of turnover highly unsatisfac- 
tory to any but a man tireless and 
without nerves. He has paid private sec- 
retaries in addition to the Department’s 
quota in order to keep up with his idea 
of what the office of the Secretary of 
Commerce ought to be. He has under- 
taken correlated activities and knotty 
problems of international aspect without 
any motive except that of public service. 

For a reward, the Republican party 
is smeared with the Fall scandal, and the 
present Cabinet, and the Harding admin- 
istration in particular, looked upon as a 
second or third rate outfit, due to the 
irregularities of one or two men. Secre- 
tary Hughes, Secretary Hoover, Secre- 
tary Mellon, and the rest have put their 
heads together over the same table and 
worked over problems presumably for 
the public good, with men who were not 
always keeping that end in view. The 
faithful now get the bitter end of it. 
Thev are the innocent sufferers. Presi- 


war 
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dent Coolidge is not free from the dis- 
couragement by any means. To a lesser 
degree he has been in the same boat and 
will have to live down the consequences 
for some time. 

At the present rate of increasing the 
ramifications of the scandal, neither 
party will come off unscathed. A re. 
cent report from North Carolina caused 
slight Republican merriment at the 
capital. Senator Jim Reed, of Missouri, 
Democrat, had been invited to address 
the state legislature, and the appointment 
was made and confirmed. When Senator 
Reed insisted that Senator Lenroot, as 
chairman of the Oil Investigating Com. 
mittee, ask Mr. Doheny about Mr. Mc. 
Adoo’s connection with the Doheny 
interests, the Carolinians became so in- 
censed at what they believed to be 
betrayal of the Democratic party, they 
telegraphed Senator Reed to disregard 
the proffered invitation and to consider 
himself well out of it. 


The President on Denby 


Within a few hours after President 
Coolidge received the Robinson resolu- 
tion calling for the resignation from the 
Cabinet of Secretary Denby, the Presi- 
dent issued a statement declining to be 
guided or instructed by the resolution 
on the ground that the dismissal of a 
Cabinet officer was a matter for execu- 
tive action, unless the Cabinet member 
were actually impeached by Congress, 
The President also has been inclined to 
rest the whole Teapot Dome investiga- 
tion with the findings of the court be- 
tore which the case will be tried with 
the special counsel appointed by the 
President for the purpose. In his politi- 
cal speech in New York on Lincoln's 
birthday—a pronouncement which will 
be interpreted as his policy and purpose 
for some time to come—the President 
made an emphatic point which left no 
surmises as to what his direct course 
would be. 

“Lately there have been most startling 
revelations concerning the leasing of the 
government oil lands,” he said. “‘At the 
revelation of greed making its subtle ap- 
proaches to public officers, of the prosti- 
tution of high place to private profit, we 
are filled with scorn and _ indignation. 
We have a deep sense of humiliation at 
such gross betrayal of trust, and we 
lament the undermining of public conf- 
dence in official integrity. But we can- 
not rest with righteous wrath, still less 
can we permit ourselves to give way to 
cynicism. We propose to follow the 
clear, open path of justice. There will 
be immediate, adequate, unshrinking 
prosecution, criminal and civil, to punish 
the guilty and to protect every national 
interest. In this effort, there will be 
no politics, no partisanship. It will be 
speedy. It will be just. I am a Re 
publican, but I cannot on that account 
shield anyone because he is a Republican. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Marie Virginia Smith 


2 ORE than five thousand 
* women are working in life 
insurance at present in the 
United States. Some are 
becoming discouraged and 
turning to other work. 
Some—but they are few—are earning 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year, or 
even more. Between these extremes are 
many women—and the number is 
steadily increasing—who are earning an- 
nual incomes that range from five thou- 
sand to twelve thousand dollars. 
Enthusiasts all are these women who are 
making good, judging from the few 
chosen to interview. Any one of them 
will tell you that the opportunities for 
women in life insurance are great; that 
success is not a matter of the way the 
luck holds but the way the worker her- 
self holds; that the only limits to achieve- 
ment in this field are the limits within 
one’s self. 

“Physically, ethically and economi- 
cally, it is a satisfying business,’’ Marie 
Virginia Smith said. Miss Smith is 
with the Equitable, and has a brilliant 
record of policies written for business 
and professional women in New York. 

Mrs. Basil Manly Boykin, manager 
of the women’s department for Georgia 
and Tennessee of the Fidelity Mutual, 
declared: ‘“There is no business that of- 
fers such good chances to women.” And 
while Mrs. Boykin’s statement is not the 
fruit of long experience, since she is a re- 
cent recruit, it is no stronger than that 
of the manager in Boston of the wom 
en’s department of the Penn Mutual, 
Corinne V. Loomis, whose contribution 
to “Careers for Women” said: “The 
opportunities for the college or trained 
Woman in insurance are greater than in 
any other line of work.” And the faith 
of Annie Alexander Russell of the Equi- 
table is as firm. Miss Russell should 
know. She is a pioneer in the work as 
it stands in its modern form, so different 
in methods and results from twenty 
years ago. She, more than any other, 
is responsible for a new type of woman 
Msurance worker. She introduced new 
Ways, and has trained many a novice. 
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‘These successful insurance women are 
not easy to catch and interview. For 
one thing, they are very busy. For an- 
other, their work does not clamp on 
the chains of time clock and office hours. 
They are their own executives. Not 
record-breaking producers, but success- 
ful ones, and, for one reason or another, 
conspicuous for some special work, are 
quoted. 

Miss Russell has been in insurance 
fourteen years, all of them with the 
Equitable. For several years she has 
been in New York, but she began her 
work in West Virginia. She selected 
her work against the advice of every rel- 
ative and friend that she had. Yet more 
important, against the advice of the man 
to whom she applied for a contract, and 
he, thinking a little practical discourage- 
ment might accomplish more than mere 
words, set the minimum for her first 
month’s work at $50,000. She did not 
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- said. 
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know it was an unheard-of requirement ; 
she accepted it, and went a bit above 
the mark. In preparation, for months 
she had studied life insurance and sales 
manship. This study, covering about six 
months, Miss Russell believes to be es 
sential. 

“A woman may get her training in 
one of the universities or colleges which 
now include such courses,” Miss Russell 
“Or she may get it in the more 
usual way, studying in the office of gen 
eral agents or agency managers. It is 
all a far cry from the days when the 
new agent was given a rate-book and a 
‘God bless you’ and sent out to ring 
door bells and insure whoever could be 
talked into submission. 

“At the start a woman should have 
at least a year’s expenses ahead, for she 
is serving an apprenticeship, and getting 
a working knowledge. Her payment is 
in commissions on the business written. 
In rare instances she will make money 
from the beginning, but the chances are 
that she will need to be tided over the 
first. It is because of inability to fi- 
nance the first year that many women 
with life insurance talent, who might 
have made brilliant successes, sometimes 
turn to other things. 

“Most successful insurance women 
work only nine months in the year. But 
the work is not easy. In addition to a 
thorough knowledge of the business and 
the ability so carefully to prepare her 
case that she does not talk her prospect 
into taking insurance, but induces him 
to think himself into taking it, she needs 
courage and philosophy and self-disci- 
pline. The temptation to idle and pro 
crastinate is great. 

“The work does not bar older women - 
seems indeed to be especially adapted to 
women of mature years. But by stimu- 
lating the mental forces, it seems to 
keep youthful women young, and to 
turn back the clock for older ones. 

“About the incomes: There are a few 
cases of women earning twenty-five 
thousand a year, or even more, but they 
are usually general agents who contract 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Challenge of the Twentieth Century 


HE proper training of its 
women is the greatest 
single task that confronts 
the twentieth century. 
Upon the solution of this 
problem depends all social 

and moral progress. It is the basic 

remedial measure in curing permanently 


Ke} 


individual, community, national and 
racial ills. Yet the educational, the pro- 
tessional, the business world — even 


woman herself—knows less and cares 
less about woman than ancient Egypt 
about the God of the Hebrews. 

Tremendous progress in education has 
been made in recent years, but nowhere 
is there an educational institution, either 
public or private, that is attempting even 
remotely to serve the needs of woman or 
to promote her welfare. Vassar goes 
to Yale; Wellesley to Harvard; Bryn 
Mawr to Oxford for curricula that 
were developed for men in no case later 
than the seventeenth century. Fifty 
years ago, when these colleges were either 
unborn or were yet in swaddling clothes, 
it probably was necessary to demonstrate 
to the world that woman possessed the 
necessary mental ability and the physical 
strength to pursue the same studies as 
her brother. This is not true today. 
Still no institution has yet been willing 
to disgorge the whole conglomerate mess 
»f inherited masculine traditions and to 
substitute therefor a curriculum built 
upon the actual social and economic 
aeeds of woman herself. 


College Courses Don’t Fit the Needs 


Whatever demands may be made upon 
her, woman’s position in the home and 
in the training of her children can 
scarcely be challenged. Yet in which of 
our colleges can she secure even the most 
elementary forms of that knowledge 
which will help her in the solution of 
the problems that she must face, or 
where is there a course of study so or- 
ganized as to even bring into the focus 
of her consciousness those ideals which 
are fundamental in the making of a suc- 
cessful home? Her chief social contacts 
are either personal or through the medi- 
am of letters, articles, or addresses. But 
what is there in the orthodox freshman 
composition course to assist her ma- 
terially in establishing any of these con- 
tacts? It is said that ninety per cent of 
the wages in America are spent directly 
or indirectly by women. As a result of 


this fact magazines and periodicals have 
sprung up to teach men the art of suc- 
cessful salesmanship. But where is there 


By James M. Wood 


a course where women are taught even 
the rudiments of successful buying, than 
which there is no more fundamental 
economic problem in her life? 

The so-called college for women is the 
most conservative institution in Amer- 





Here is a challenging, controversial 
article on a subject of great importance. 
[t is written by the President of Stephens 
Junior College at Columbia, Missouri, 
who in the course of his educational ex- 
perience has developed some very inter- 
esting theories, both about colleges and 
about women’s place in civilization. We 
are asking several college professors and 
heads to comment on Dr. Wood's article, 
and our readers in general are invited to 
talk up. 





ican education today. Its contributions 
to education, even in its chosen field, are 
far less potent than are those from many 
colleges and universities for men that 
have only recently admitted women to 
their halls. 

Nor is this severe indictment to be 
considered a criticism of our so-called 
colleges for women. Probably no 
change should be made in their educa- 
tional policy; certainly none is here ad- 
vocated. Their task is not to educate 
women, but rather to create for women 
an intellectual aristocracy. In this field 
they will continue to gain fame, but 
none will ever be truly great because all 
are built upon a foundation that is not 
fundamental in human life. They have 
chosen to build upon intellectual rather 
than upon spiritual values. Instead of 
adding to the treasures of the world, 
they are aping the traditions of men. 

This is strange when the most potent 
influence for weal or for woe that has 
ever manifested itself in human history 
is that which springs from the life of 
woman. Philosophers have recognized 
her power; statesmen have bowed to her 
sway; poets have sung her praises; 


priests have alternately sainted her and’ 


led her to the guillotine. No civilization 
has ever risen higher than the ideals 
that motivate her life; none has ever 
drunk deeper the dregs of degradation 
than from the cup that she has held to 
its lips. 

These are not idle statements; they 
are facts known to all who think and 
to all who feel. Yet there is no one— 
not even woman herself—who will at- 
tempt to solve the riddle of the ages. 


Until this is done and until those cop- 
structive qualities of womanhood which 
have constituted the basic elements in 
all lasting civilizations are brought to the 
light of day and consciously made the 
cornerstone of a new civilization, hv- 
manity is doomed to face its Armaged- 
dons either on the battlefields of 
Flanders or in the sloughs of suspicion, 
hatred, disease and crime. 

Humanity in all of its struggles has 
been motivated by two great comple. 
mentary forces—the creative instinct of 
man plus the instinct to conserve that 
dominates the life of woman. In all ages 
the keynote of the former has been 
Force; of the latter, Service. For this 
very simple reason the pages of history 
teem with the “achievements” of man 
and are ominously silent regarding the 
services of woman. Except as she ap- 
peared above the horizon as a curiosity 
or as a monstrosity, woman did not ex- 
ist for the historian prior to the twen- 
tieth century. Because he has deemed it 
beneath his dignity to heed thé lessons 
she might have taught him, man has 
failed utterly to build a civilization ex- 
cept upon the shifting sands of time. 
Whenever humanity is willing to com- 
pel man to interpret his creative instinct 
in terms of the ideals of service that in- 
here in the life of his mother, humanity 
will create for itself a civilization 
that will be eternal as the heavens. 
Then will the strong individual, com- 
munity, nation, or race look not for 
mastery, but rather for opportunities to 
serve a weaker brother. 


The Foundation—Motherhood 


Is this not a Utopian dream? It 
might be if nature herself had not pro 
vided means for its realization. She has 
endowed mankind with forces that are 
neither rational, institutional, nor ma- 
terial, but that use these as means to an 
end, spiritual forces—if you will. These 
forces must become central in a civiliza- 
tion that is to be honored with any con- 
siderable degree of permanence. These 
are they that find fullest expression in 
the life of woman, and herein lies her 
great opportunity to build for her chil- 
dren a civilization whose paths of glory 
will not lead to the grave. Man builded 
as wisely as he knew—and failed. For 
woman to follow in his footsteps means 
to invite the same disaster. Humanity 
must dig for deeper foundations, and it 
will find these foundations not in 
brotherhood, but in motherhood—not in 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Rosamond Pinchot as the Nun, Orville Caldwell as the Knight and White 


OT for its theme or 
its plot; not even 
primarily for the 
acting or the per- 
sonalities is “The 
Miracle’’ chosen 
as the play for 

this issue. Rather for the extraor- 
dinary event that it has proved 
in the season's history—in the 
history, indeed, of the stage. 

It is a spectacle of fairly be- 
wildering beauty, a production 
evolved from several richly re- 
sourceful imaginations with su- 
perb daring and artistry. For 
this performance a cathedral has 
been literally built on the stage— 
altar, pillars, stained glass, and 
all—reaching far down the side 
aisles. The whole house is drawn 
into the illusion. The play is a 
pantomime — with no _ words 
spoken save for chants, mob cries 
and—once—The Lord's Prayer. 
But the theatre is full of sound— 
not only the emotional expres- 
sions of the characters, but bells 
and organ music and singing, ac- 
companying and interpreting the 
action. 

That action is the story of a 
young Nun just withdrawn from 
the world, taking the duties of 
sacristan in the cathedral of an 
old convent, whose treasure is a 
miracle-working image of the 


Lady Diana Manners as the Madonna in— 


The Miracle 


White Studios, N. Y. 
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Madonna. A crippled Pipez, 
miraculously healed, lures the 
Nun to abandon her sacred duties 
and go back into the world with 
a young Knight. The Madonne 
comes to life and assumes the 
deserter's robes and humble 
duties. The Nun spends seven 
unhappy years in the wicked 
world, tossed from court to mob 
and at last returning, repentant, 
to the foot of the miraculous 
statue. 

It is a story medieval in tone, 
with a haunting symbolism that 
matters far less than the excit- 
ing succession of astoundingly 
lovely scenes. 

Yet the beauty does not eclipse 
the acting: the young Nun, vital, 
impetuous, is played excellently 
by a girl new to the stage — 
Rosamond Pinchot. Lady Diane 
Manners, of the bluest blood of 
England, is the exquisite Ma- 
donna—at least part of the time, 
alternating with the Princess 
Matchabelli, dark and augus? 
where Lady Diana is blonde and 
gentle. The Piper (Werner 
Strauss) stands out effectively in 
a tantalizingly elusive réle. 

**The Miracle’ is the creation 
of Max Reinhardt, the production 
was designed by Norman Bel 
Geddes, and is the courageous 
undertaking of Morris Gest. 
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Mrs. Peter Hughes-Grifiths and Mary Ellis, of the peace delegation 
from Wales 


The W eessn of Wales 


To the Women of America 


soy OMETHING rather 
wondertul is happening 
just as this magazine goes 
to press—something that 
may be the first swell of 
a wave destined to sweep 
round the world. 

For perhaps the first time in history 
a Peace Memorial is being presented by 
the women of one country to the women 
of another. At a luncheon organized to 
represent the united women’s organiza 
tions of America a group of three women 
of Wales are offering a great oak chest 
full of Welsh women’s signatures to a 
plea for alliance in the greatest of cru 
sades—a crusade for world peace. 

“We speak simply as the Women ot 
Wales’”—so reads a passage from the 
Memorial—‘‘the daughters of a nation 
whose glory it has been to cherish no 
hatred towards any land or people, and 
whose desire is for the coming on earth 
of the reign of fellowship and good will. 
We long for the day when the affairs ot 
nations shall be subject no longer to the 
verdict of the sword. . . . The future 
is big with hope if we, as the women of 
this generation, do our part. To us has 
come an opportunity as real as the re- 
sponsibility is grave. We would, there- 
fore, appeal to you, Women of the 
United States of America, ‘with malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right,’ to aid in the effort to hand 
down to the generations which come 
after us the proud heritage of a warless 
world.” 

Back of this Memorial and this chest- 
ful of names lies a story of profound ap- 
peal, with almost epic outlines. The 





delegation, always modestly insistent on 
their quality as representatives, not indi- 
viduals, told it to us with an engaging 
simplicity. 


But first their names: Mrs. 


Peter Hughes-Griffths, head of the dele- 
gation, wife of a Welsh Presbyterian 
minister in [ondon—like one of our 
Western women in her splendid height 
and free carriage; Miss Mary Ellis, 
B. A., on leave in our country and spend- 
ing it in getting acquainted with Ameri- 
can women, East and West, and winning 
them everywhere with her exquisite, 
gentle modesty and her charm; and Miss 
Elined Prys, B. A., young, lovely, a social 
worker, with splendid relief service in 
Rumania to her account. 

All three are perfectly certain they are 
in no sense celebrities, and if any report- 
ing person can find out from them which 
one originated the idea for the Memorial 
she will do it by means of torture. They 
have come only as ‘“‘women of Wales.” 

Well, the idea originated, somehow— 
with the women’s section of the Welsh 
School of Social Service, a summer school 
where people discuss religion and politics 
and public affairs. That was only last 
May. A few women, fired by the idea, 
called a week-end conference at Llan- 
drindoo Wells (Miss Ellis assisted the 
office pencil here), and the upshot was 
the decision to call a National Confer- 
ence of Women at Aberystwyth. Here, 
with Mrs. Hughes-Griffiths presiding, 
the definite plan was made to organize 
for a Memorial from the women of 
Wales to the women of America. Two 
paid organizers were appointed, one to 
work in North Wales and one in South 
Wales—and right here let it be said that 
was all the paying done anywhere. The 
rest was volunteer work and volunteer 
money; even the official delegation 
crossed the sea at their own expense. 

Presently organization was going on 
in every district, town and tiny village 
in the country, and a_ house-to-house 
canvass started. And that means some- 
thing in the rocky, hilly rural districts 





THE Woman Citizen 


ot Wales, where trolley cars are not, nor 
many buses, and money for hiring autos 
is scarce. Walking was the way it was 
done. Many women walked miles—one 
woman walked twelve miles to get 
single signature. The women of Wales. 
you see, really want peace. That’s why. 
out of a total woman population just 
over a million, 390,296 women’s names 
are signed to the plea—about sixty-five 
per cent ot the possible signers, it yoy 
count out those under eighteen. That's 
why, too, all the strongly marked party 
lines, all the sharply defined lines of sect. 


all class barriers went down. North 
Wales and South Wales, so unlike 
worked together; all the women of 


Wales worked together. Women can! 

So those signature forms in the oak 
chest are moving. They speak of a deep 
passion for peace. Some of them are 
smudged with ink because they were 
taken from house to house in the rain: 
some are finger-marked with much han. 
dling; some bear cross-marks to indicate 
the approval of women unable to write. 
contrasting with the signatures of hup- 
dreds of voung university women. The 
names of all the well-known Welsh 
women may be found on the forms—like 
Dame Margaret Lloyd George, or Mrs. 
Coombe Tennant, Great Britain’s first 
delegate to the League of Nations, neigh- 
boring the signatures of humble peasant 
women living in little villages on the 
Welsh hills—one a woman a hundred 
years old. And then having faced bad 
weather the signatures finally endured 
the winter Atlantic and brought their 
mute, eloquent message. 

But why to us? The Memorial tells 
you; Mrs. Hughes-Griffiths tells you. It 
was on a claim of an old friendship, an 
old alliance. For aside from the claims 
of the Welsh blood in the veins of 
Thomas Jefferson, in those of the found- 
er of Yale, this is not the first time that 
“the littie land of the hills’ and the 
great Republic of the West have joined 
in the quest for peace. An American, 
Elihu Burritt, and a Welshman, Henn 
Richard, together organized a series of 
peace conferences in the middle years ot 
the nineteenth century, carrying on 3 
campaign for the “bond of brotherhood” 
among nations in Brussels, Pans, 
Frankfort, London, Manchester, Edin- 
burgh. This splendid beginning failed; 
“but,” say the Welshwomen, “‘it is the 
recollection of the comradeship between 











an American citizen and a son of Wale 
in the cause of peace, together with the 
knowledge of our joint sacrifice in the 
war, that emboldens us to address to you 
this appeal.” 

They do not suggest many details 0! 
action. They rejoice in work alread) 





done by Great Britain and the United 
States in cooperation; they are delighted 
at the movement for the World Court: | 
they “feel that the dawn of the peatt 
which shall endure would be hastened } 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The Legislative Gauntlet 


 —_ wy OVERNMENT by com 


mittees”’ has long been 
a favorite characteriza 
) tion of our legislative 
procedure. And there 
is certainly considerable 
truth in the description. It does not, 
however, picture the whole process. Nor 
are the committee chairmen, powerful as 
they are, the sole leaders ot the legis- 
lative body. The progress of a bill 
through a legislature may well serve to 
illustrate this. 

All bills as they are reported out of 
committee are placed on a calendar, that 
is, on a list from which they are to be 
taken in order of precedence. And in 
Congress, as well as in many of the state 
legislatures, there they tend tostay. Since 
the volume of business is such that it is 
impossible for the legislature to consider 
all the proposals, it is evident that the 
less important must give way to those of 
a more pressing character. In Congress 
the decision concerning what shall be 
taken up is placed in the hands of the 
rules committee. In conjunction with 
the steering committee of the majority 
party, this small group of men practically 
control the business of our national legis- 
lature. Both the actual calendar and 
the time that may be devoted to each 
piece of legislation are determined by 
them. Only through a special rule ad- 
vancing a proposal over innumerable 
other proposals on the calendar can a 
measure hope to secure the attention of 
Congress. 

Thus there is lodged in the hands of 
this small group of men the determina- 
tion of what is important and what is not 
important. There in great measure re- 
sides the leadership in the lower house 
of Congress. 


The Rush of Last Days 


The situation in the lower chambers 
of the state legislatures has not yet be- 
come so acute. And yet, even in them, 
toward the end of the s*ssions circum- 
stances have compelled the adoption of 
“sifting committees.” The turmoil of 
the closing days has been sufficient in 
some states to bring a rules committee 
into being. In Montana, after the for- 
tieth day, a joint legislative committee 
composed of five members from each 
branch of the legislature fixes the order 
in which the pending legislation will re- 
ceive consideration. In New York the 
committee on rules in the Assembly 
takes charge of all legislation during the 
last ten days. So at least, the rules say. 











By Schuyler C. Wallace 


Of Columbia University 


Actually this period of control is greatly 
extended by the practice of setting a date 
for adjournment and subsequently post- 
poning actual dissolution. 

This condition, however, 
prevail the country over. 

In the Senate, the committee on rules 
has no such power as it has in the 
House, nor does it have in the upper 
chambers of state legislatures, generally. 
Decisions as to the order of business in 
these bodies are usually arrived at in in- 
formal conferences. Consequently lead- 
ership here does not exist in the same 
sense that it does in the lower house. 


does not 





When a bill reaches the calendar of 
the Lower House its future depends on: 
the Rules Committee — Committee 
Chairmen — the Steering Committee — 
the Speaker of the House. In the Senate 
—-repeat, with variations. Then, some- 
times, comes the conference. All of 
which leads to the question: Is the two- 
chamber legislature a success? 





The leadership of personality is always 
present, but not that based upon the 
occupancy of a strategic position relative 
to legislative procedure. 

All leadership, however, does not rest 
with the committee on rules, nor with 
the committee chairmen, nor with a com- 
bination of the two. True—without 
the favor of these two powerful forces 
no bill could reach the floor of Con- 
gress. And the same is true in some 
of the state legislatures. The speaker, 
however, although shorn of much of his 
former glory, still retains immense 
power. His position on the steering 
committee alone would assure him of 
that. But in addition his place confers 
upon him enormous prestige. His powe1 
of recognition alone enables him to exert 
a tremendous influence. Time and 
again it has been used with effect. James 
G. Blaine recognized no one unless he 
knew and approved the purpose for 
which the member sought the floor. 
Although it is now said that in Congress 
“the speaker uses his power of recognition 
to no important degree save on the two 
days of the month (and the last six of 
the session) when motions to suspend 
rules by a two-thirds vote are in order,” 
nevertheless an exaggerated use of it is 
still found in state assemblies. Toward 
the end of a session the speaker becomes 
almost an autocrat dispensing preference 
as he pleases by recognizing this or that 
member. His power to make rulings 








likewise contributes to the same end. It 
cannot be charged that all speakers 
tormulate their rules in such a manner 
as always to favor their friends and em- 
barrass their opponents. Yet, generally 
speaking, there is not much doubt but 
that in so far as interpretation permits 
it, the rules are construed to produce 
this result. 

No less important is the speaker’s 
power of reference. By a judicious 
selection of committees it frequently is 
possible for a speaker to determine the 
tate of a bill. It is usually well known 
that certain committees have certain atti- 
tudes, that they favor or oppose par- 
ticular types of legislation. A_ slight 
shuffling of committee reference is all 
that is necessary to produce a given re- 
sult. And it is a rare speaker who 
scrupulously abstains from such manipu- 
lation. The speaker’s power in this par- 
ticular is considerably enhanced if he 
selects the committees. [In that case 
committee assignments can very readily 
be made with the conscious purpose of 
making the speaker’s reference decisive. 
This situation exists only in the state 
legislatures. Where the speaker ap- 
points a committee on rules, in addition, 
his control is pretty nearly complete. 
This committee is, in effect, the speaker’s 
cabinet. Its members are in many cases 
chosen because of their sympathetic re- 
lationship to him. Again, however, this 
is not a general condition. 


A Long Trail 


The situation in the upper chambers 
is very different. The presiding officers 
there, although having many of the at- 
tributes of the speakers—the right of 
recognition, reference and ruling—have 
less often used them to make themselves 
party leaders. Usually, in so far as 
leadership exists in these bodies, it rests 
with the majority floor leader and his 
lieutenants. 

It is apparent from even this brief 
review that a bill, to run the legislative 
gauntlet successfully, must have the 
combined support, in the House of 
Representatives at least, of the commit- 
tee chairman, the committee on rules, 
the steering committee and the speaker. 
And the same is true with some varia- 
tion in the lower chambers of state 
legislatures. Rarely is it possible to get 
a bill before the House save with the 
approval of the committee. And rarely 
is it possible, even then, in many legis- 
lative bodies without the added support 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Editorially Speaking 





The Right Way to Clean House 
Tae was much contradictory opinion on the Presi- 


dent’s response to the Senate’s call for the dismissal of 

Secretary Denby. And very little difference as to what 
should be the final outcome so far as the Secretary of the 
Navy was concerned. The policy of conservation has popular 
approval, and the presence in the Cabinet of a man who, 
though innocently and sincerely, was responsible for the aliena- 
tion of the public’s property, was generally unacceptable. It 
became more so when Mr. Denby declared that he would 
do the same thing again in the same circumstances. That 
the Senate’s resolution constituted an invasion of the Execu- 
tive’s province is clear enough, and the President was no doubt 
right in his definite refusal to be directed. The patience of 
the public in awaiting his pleasure without more clamor was 
a proof of their faith in his integrity and justice. It is a relief 
that Secretary Denby has saved him further embarrassment 
and ended an impossible situation by resigning. 

The President expressed the right attitude for the public 
in this time of sickening revelations:—adherence to the ‘‘clear, 
open path of justice,’ without politics and partisanship; but 
also with “no mingling of innocent and guilty in unthinking 
condemnation.” There should be no yielding to a hysteria 
which destroys discrimination. Great cruelty can come from 
overzeal in a good cause. The purposes of justice are not 
served by mass condemnation. This is a matter in which 
the individual can contribute directly to forming a sound 
and sane attitude, without a second’s relaxation of the will 
to make our national house clean. 


ie 


Another Disarmament Conference? 


ROM two sources come proposals for another conference 
Po the limitation of armament. From our House Com- 

mittee on Appropriations, upon the discovery that the 
Navy Department’s program of naval construction would 
require the expenditure of $35,000,000 annually over a period 
of ten years. The Committee refused to sanction the first 
appropriation and advised instead a new conference. The 
second proposal is made by the new British premier, Ramsay 
MacDonald, suggesting a conference for the discussion of 
both land and sea programs of disarmament. Believing that 
all the people of the world want agreements of nations to 
prevent war, he has declared opposition to any increase in 
armaments, though promising to maintain adequate defense 
while such agreements are being reached. 

The Washington Conference, as everyone knows, stopped 
short of effective limitation on aeroplane and poison gas—on, 
in short, the very weapons that would be used in the next war. 
That the nations have not built all the ships allowed under 
the ship building program adopted then shows again what 
was all too clear at the time—that the most important limi- 


tation had not been achieved at all. Ships were on the 
obsolescent list already. The Washington Conference, even 
so, was tremendously worth while, and so would another con- 
ference be even if it also fell short of the farthest goal. 


Ne 


How Far Should the Gates Open? 


T is much to be hoped that Congress will take early action 
on the new Johnson Immigration Bill just reported to the 
House. The present three per cent law was passed in 

1921 to act as a dam to the flood of undesirable Europeans 
who were threatening to pour into the country. It was a 
temporary measure and comes to an end on June 30th, when 
unless some new provision is made the gates will again be 
wide open. According to some recent figures, 46 per cent of 
all the incompetents in the institutions of New York State 
are foreign born, and it takes one-third of all the state taxes 
to care for them. 

While the present law is based on 3 per cent of the census 
of 1910, the proposed Johnson Bill is based on 2 per cent of 
the census of 1890, and while it will make little change in the 
number of immigrants admitted from northern and western 
Europe it will greatly reduce the number from southeastern 
Europe. Time has shown that certain nationalities not only 
do not become citizens but that they are totally incapable of 
assimilation. More than 60 per cent of the English-speaking 
nations, the Scandinavians and Germans, become citizens. 
Under the present emergency law 387,000 immigrants may be 
admitted yearly, under the one proposed the number would 
be 168,837, plus certain near relatives who are already here. 
The new bill also provides that the would-be immigrant before 
leaving home must make application for a certificate from the 
United States Consul. 

A flexible law is greatly needed to minimize injustices and 
to meet the exigencies of individual cases. Our immigration 
laws have been needlessly cruel to others and blunderingly 
inadequate to protect ourselves. We know the kind of immi- 
grants we want and the kind that are a positive detriment to 
the country. It is time that this knowledge be put into the 
law. The subject demands the immediate attention of Con- 
gress and the most careful and courageous action.—<. F. RB. 


Se 


National Garden Week 


66 HE U. S. A.—Garden Nation of the World in 
1930”—is the slogan of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for its second National Garden Week 

campaign, set for April 20 to 26. Certainly we have the re- 

sources to realize that ambition—the question is the ambition 
itself. Every one who knows the country at all widely has 
painful memories of shockingly inartistic flowerbeds and dis- 
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graceful back yards in dismaying numbers; of bare roadsides 
and awkward plantings. There are other memory pictures, 
too, of course—lovely ones; the point is merely that, nation- 
ally, we need such training as only the General Federation 
can give if we are to develop a national sense for garden 
beauty. 

This campaign tor more gardens is linked with the cam- 
paign for better homes. ‘‘A house does not suggest a home 
unless it has a garden and growing things around it,” says 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, chairman of the Department of 
Applied Education, responsible for both movements. So the 
week’s program starts off with consideration of the relation 
of garden to home, and from there goes on with an outline 
whose provocative words make a city-bound garden-loving 
spirit frantic for trowel and soil: back-yard gardens, trellises, 
home vegetable gardens, parks, community gardens, school 
gardens, tree planting. Nothing more wholesome, more sanely 
constructive could be stressed than community work for beauty 
and growth. The Federation is working here with values 
as sure of yielding returns under such stimulation as is any 
healthy plant under water, sunshine and care. 

Programs for the week may be secured from Mrs. Sherman 
at General Federation headquarters, 1734 N Street, North 
West, Washington, D. C. 

he 


Is Dr. Wood Right? 


HE CITIZEN doesn’t pretend to be in a position to 

make a thorough valuation of all that Dr. Wood says (on 

page 10)—it offers the article on women’s education 
because of the interest of the ideas and because the subject 
is so well worth discussing. There is a pleasant and inter- 
esting memory of a day when Dr. Wood came to our office, 
and in the course of explaining his views, made some of our 
opinions rock on their base. We had an idea that the dis- 
tinctions between men and women in education should be 
abolished—that such differences in training were responsible 
for some of the “‘inferiorities” of women. Dr. Wood believes 
in emphasizing the differences. We wish there had been room 
in the article for all that he had to say in that interview, and 
that his personal enthusiasm and convincing sincerity, his 
whole-hearted commitment to his theory could be conveyed 
as well in print as it was in person. Both the CiTIzEN and 
Dr. Wood will be glad to have free comment on the article. 


Me 


A “Dangerous Influence” 

OME time ago we published a sketch of Mrs. Kate 

Burr Johnson, North Carolina’s Commissioner of Public 

Welfare. A sequel comes in a newspaper story for- 
warded to us from a friend in the state. Beyond that we 
cannot vouch for it, but it sounds convincingly harmonious 
with all that we know about Mrs. Johnson. A _ welfare 
superintendent was to be appointed in one county. The 
candidates were the Republican already in office, appointed 
when the county was under Republican control, and a Demo- 
crat. There was nothing against the Republican except that 
he was a Republican, but the Democrats, when the political 
complexion of the county changed a year earlier, had taken 
it for granted that the Republican would get out and a 
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Democrat be put in. ‘lhe first vote ot the board of educa- 
tion and the county commissioners resulted in a tie. Mrs. 
Johnson was to cast the deciding vote and there was a rumor 
that she would vote for the Republican, because he was a 
good superintendent and a change would not benefit the 
department. Politicians were aghast. Pressure was brought 
to bear. Mrs. Johnson, appointed by a Democratic governor, 
wasn’t playing the game! Mrs. Johnson was interviewed— 
reminded that politics is politics. She continued to believe 
that politics might have something to do with good govern- 
ment—and voted as she had threatened. 

Mrs. Johnson, therefore, is decidedly a “dangerous in- 
fluence” in politics—and the very type of “dangerous influ- 
ence” it is earnestly hoped women will be everywhere. 


Ne 


Take the First Steps 

HE time is very close for those early steps that will 

determine who is to be chosen President of the United 

States next fall. “Is it a long call from the spring 
caucus to poison gas and world peace?” asks Julia Margaret 
Hicks in an educational bulletin put out by the Connecticut 
league of Women Voters. “No farther than from the acorn 
to the oak. National and international policies have their 
beginnings in the home town.” 

It is worth while going on with the Connecticut League’s 
timely exhortation: 

“In a couple of months or so will come the spring caucuses. The 
Democrats will have one in your town and so will the Republicans, 
What is a caucus? It’s a meeting. Who can go to the meeting? 
Only the voters who belong to a political party. The Republicans can 
go to the Republican caucus and the Democrats to the Democratic 
caucus. . . The job of the caucus is to elect delegates to the state 
convention. If you go and vote you help pick out the delegates. If 
you stay at home you are losing your only chance to say what man 
your party shall nominate for President.” 

Politics, good government, like charity, begin at home, 
and the only way to count is to count at home—and early. 


Me 


Crusading for Peace 

E are sorry we have to go to press without describing 
W ux presentation of that Memorial from the Women 

of Wales to the Women of America, whose pre- 
liminary story is told elsewhere in this issue. It promises 
to be a memorable moment. There is something appealingly 
gallant about this action on the part of the women of little 
Wales, reaching out a hand to the women of this huge coun- 
try—something that escapes words and records itself only in 
emotion. These women in their memorial speak of a crusade 
for peace, and one is reminded of a passage in a speech made 
by Mrs. Catt at the convention of the New York State League 
of Women Voters: 

“There is coming a crusade; it is coming all over the coun- 
try, it is rising now; we hear only the distant thunder. It is 
coming and it is coming from women, and when it comes men 
will be glad because it has come, because the anti-war pro- 
gram is a program for decency, for civilization, for Chris- 
tianity.” 

Here is a force never yet really tried—the united will of 
women against war. Wales has shown how it can unite all 
factions; let us prove that again, here, on a greater scale. 
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ROHIBITION we 
have. If we wanted 
to, this nation 
couldn’t wiggle out 
of that. One house 

in thirteen states can prevent 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and since twenty-three states had con- 
stitutional prohibition before the nation 
did, most sensible anti-prohibitionists 
realize that a change in national policy 
cannot be brought about until there is a 
change in the policy of over a half of the 
states. The only issue really before us 
then is whether we'll now try to get 
out of its obligations dishonorably since 
to do so honorably is an impossibility. 

Honor lies only in a whole-hearted 
shouldering of the task; dishonor lies 
in the half-hearted, reluctant, evasive 
attitude of some states and some public 
officials on what has become a great na- 
tional issue. There is half-heartedness, 
too, on the part of many citizens, and 
this year more than any other previous 
one offers opportunity for delivering 
telling blows at the forces of lawlessness 
to those groups who will awake from 
listlessness in the cause of law entorce- 
ment. 

Just now the Eighteenth Amendment 
and means of its enforcement are under 
constant discussion. As election year 
draws near, the shifting winds of politi- 
cal expediency come laden with the scent 
of bootleggers, and all hands rush to 
get their guns. Whether many will really 
stalk the game, or find convenient seats 
on fenceposts and listen to the baying 
of the political hounds, remains to be 
seen. You, who desire for your homes a 
permanent security from the lawless, are 
not so much interested in what these 
candidates say as what they have done; 
not so assured by beautiful platitudes, as 
by a record for honesty and fearlessness 
of action. 

A time is coming when politicians will 
learn that fearlessness in public office 
is the ‘best politics’ and that it reaps 
a harvest at the polls. They'll only learn 
it in so far as such groups committed to 
law enforcement make it true. 

The success or failure of prohibition 
can arise from no one man—not even 
the President of the United States, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, although 
probably from a Federal standpoint they 
hold the balance of power, because it lies 
within their power to unify, codrdinate 
and stimulate whole-hearted activity 


from so many evidence-gathering units 
in the Treasury Department, and to as- 
sume a firm stand on the question be- 
fore foreign nations. 


Half or Whole-hearted Prohibition? 


By Mabel Walker W illebrandt 


Assistant Attorney General of the United States 


But the question is bigger than any 
President. Its ultimate success lies only 
in the united effort on the part of cit- 
izens to make their own communities 
assume a full share of the opportunities 
of enforcing policies laid down by the 
Eighteenth Amendment, coupled with an 
earnest, intelligent and right-armed pol- 
icy at Washington. 

The Federal Government should be 
held solely responsible for stopping up 
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the source of wholesale supply of the 
illicit liquor trafic. That means stop- 
ping smuggling. Smuggling can only be 
stopped by policing adequately the 
coastal waters within a belt three miles 
around our shores and ports of entry. 
And we have Federal forces to do that in 
the coast guard, the customs officers, 
which, if codrdinated and linked up with 
United States marshals and prohibition 
agents on shore, could catch the “big 
fellows.” ig 

The decisions of the Supreme Court 
repeatedly upholding the sovereignty of 
the Eighteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States against all 
attack and the unlimited right of this 
nation to defend itself against thirsty 
foreigners in the recent Walker & An- 
chor Line, and Shipping Board cases, 
placed a powerful legal right at our 
disposal. Remains only the mobiliza- 
tion of our coastal officers to enforce 
that right. 

The other branch of violation the 
Federal Government must assume full 
responsibility for is misuse of industrial 
alcohol and illicit withdrawals for so- 
called non-beverage uses. Big organiza- 
tions are formed to manufacture hair 
tonic and toilet articles and varnish and 
other harmless sounding articles need- 
ing alcohol. Then they forge higher 


quantities on the permits and 
divert the alcohol. 

Uncle Sam has to bear the 
brunt of criticism for letting 
them get away with it, for 
they do operate under an ap 
parent stamp of approval (in the form 
of a non-beverage permit) of the United 
States Government. 

Prohibition agents and Internationa! 
Revenue agents must watch these “law 
ful enterprises” more closely. 

The trouble is, so far, that the Fed 
eral Government’s efforts are too scat 
tered. They made, and United States 
judges disposed of, over 45,000 cases last 
year under the National Prohibition Act. 
I can safely say that 40,000 of that 
number were local in character and 
should have been handled in the state 
courts. 

That brings me to your part—you, the 
citizens. I’ve not dodged laying respon- 
sibility on the Federal Government for 
these two varieties of cases, but you can’t 
dodge responsibility for stimulating your 
own agencies of law enforcement in your 
respective counties to handle local vio 
lations. 

That’s what the “concurrent”’ clause 
of the Eighteenth Amendment meant— 
that you had part of the job. And 
Uncle Sam’s name loomed so big, you 
lay down on your share. If this under- 
taking is a success or even has a fair trial, 
you've got to pick up your share of the 
load again. 

Make honest enforcement of _ the 
Eighteenth Amendment a criterion of 
the qualifications to hold public office in 
every /ocal job in your city and state. 

See that the police catch and local 
courts punish local offenders. That will 
leave the Federal agencies, limited as 
they are in number and scope of opera- 
tions, free to mobilize against the big 
bootlegger. See that your local officials 
catch the retailer and Uncle Sam can 
catch the wholesaler. 

Responsibility for prohibition enforce 
ment is peculiarly well situated in the 
Federal Government, in the Treasury 
Department. There are some who 
would remove it. From a somewhat ex- 
tended experience I have come to believe 
it is properly placed. Customs and 
coast guard are under the Secretary of 
the Treasury and they form the nucleus 
of defense against smuggling. 

To help watch the distillery, brewer 
and dealer in industrial alcohol, many 
Federal laws grew up prior to prohibi- 
tion and are still in full force and effect 
and furnish a first base of operations 
against the bootlegger. Every prohibi- 
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tion agent should be an Internal Reve- 
nue agent too, for the latter have broader 
powers and are experienced under these 
prior laws carrying more drastic pun- 
ishment than the Prohibition Act. 
Then every bootlegger and importer 
is as big a tax evader as he is a violator 
of other Federal laws. His income tax 
should always be examined. We have one 
under sentence who was found to owe 
the Government over a million dollars 


in taxes. Much of the cost of enforcing 
prohibition can be offset by co6rdinating 
the efforts of the bureau which investi- 
gates income tax with prohibition. 

The Department of Justice is not an 
evidence-gathering department of gov- 
ernment. We have to do the best we 
can with the evidence presented to our 
United States attorneys. We don’t want 
to spend any less time on prohibition en- 
forcement, we just want that time to 
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count more by prosecuting the bigger 
criminal and bringing him to speedier 


justice. Now we are milling through 
thousands of police court cases. 

Let us then pull together—you catch 
the little fellow, punish him quickly and 
drastically, and then hold us in the Fed- 
eral Government responsible if we do 
not mobilize every agency at the com- 
mand of the Government to dam up the 
sources of illicit wholesale supply. 


The Case for Birth Control 


By Margaret Sanger 


Written by the President of the American Birth Control League in response to CivizEN readers 


VERYWHERE we look, we 
see poverty and large fami- 
lies going hand in hand. We 
see hordes of children whose 
parents cannot feed, clothe 

or educate even one-half of the number 
born to them. We see sick, harassed, 
broken mothers whose health and nerves 
cannot bear the strain of further child- 
bearing. We see fathers growing de- 
spondent and desperate, because their 
labor cannot bring the necessary wage to 
keep their growing families. We see 
that those parents who are least fit to 
reproduce the race are having the larg- 
est number of children; while people of 
wealth, leisure and education are having 
small families. 

It is generally conceded by sociologists 
and scientists that a nation cannot go 
on indefinitely multiplying without even- 
tually reaching the point when popula- 
tion presses upon means of subsistence. 
While in this country there is perhaps 
no need for immediate alarm on this 
account, there are many other reasons 
for demanding Birth Control. At pres- 
ent, for the poor mother, there is only 
one alternative to the necessity of bearing 
children year after year, regardless of 
her health, of the welfare of the chil- 
dren she already has, and of the income 
of the family. This alternative is abor- 
tion, which is so common as to be al- 
most universal, espécially where there 
are rigid laws against imparting infor- 
mation for the prevention of conception. 
It has been estimated that there are 
about one million abortions in the 
United States each year. 

To force poor mothers to resort to 
this dangerous and _health-destroying 
method of curtailing their families is 
cruel, wicked and heartless, and it is 
often the mothers who care most about 
the welfare of their children who are 
willing to undergo any pain or risk to 
prevent the coming of infants for whom 
they cannot properly care. 

There are definite reasons when and 
why parents should not have children, 
which will be conceded by most thought- 
ful people. 

First—Children should not be born 
when either parent has an inheritable 
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disease, such as insanity, feeble-minded- 
ness, epilepsy or syphilis. 

Second.—When the mother is suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis, kidney disease, 
heart disease or pelvic deformity. 

Third—When either parent has 
gonorrhea. This disease in the mother 
is the cause of ninety per cent of blind- 
ness in newborn babies. 

Fourth—When children already born 
are not normal, even though both par- 
ents are in good physical and mental 
condition. 

Fifth—Not until the 
twenty-three years old and 
twenty-five. 

Sixth—Not until the previous baby 
is at least three years old. This gives 
a year to recover from the physical 
ordeal of the birth of the baby, a year 
to rest, be normal and enjoy her mother- 
hood, and another year to prepare for 
the coming of the next. 

We want mothers to be fit. We want 
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them to conceive in joy and gladness. 
We want them to carry their babies 
during the nine months in a sound and 
healthy body and with a happy, joyous, 
hopeful mind. It is almost impossible 
to imagine the suffering caused to wom- 
en, the mental agony they endure, when 
their days and nights are haunted by 
the fear of undesired pregnancy. 

Seventh.—Children should not be born 
to parents whose economic circumstances 
do not guarantee enough to provide the 
children with the necessities of life. 

A couple who can take care of two 
children and bring them up decently in 
health and comfort, give them an edu- 





cation and start them fairly in life, do 
more for their country and for mankind 
than the couple who recklessly repro- 
duce ten or twelve children, some of 
them to die in infancy, others to survive 
but to enter the mill or factory at an 
early age, and all to sink to that level 
of degradation where charity, either 
state or private, is necessary to keep 
them alive. The man who cannot sup- 
port three children should not have ten, 
notwithstanding all pleas of the militar 
ists for numbers. 

Eighth—A woman should not bear 
children when exhausted from _ labor. 
This especially applies to women who 
marry after spending several years in 
industrial or commercial life. Concep 
tion should not take place until she is in 
good health and has overcome her 
fatigue. 

Ninth.—Not for two years after mar 
riage should a couple undertake the 
great responsibility of becoming parents. 
Thousands of young people enter mar- 
riage without the faintest idea of what 
marriage involves. They do not know 
its spiritual responsibilities. If children 
are born quickly and plentifully, people 
consider that the marriage is justified. 
I claim that this is barbaric and wrong. 
It is wrong for the wife, for the man, 
for the children. 

It is impossible for two young people 
to really know each other until they 
have lived together in marriage. After 
the closeness and intimacy of that re 
lation there often comes to the woman 
a rude awakening; the devoted lover be 
comes careless and dissatisfied. If she 
becomes pregnant immediately she be 
comes physically disturbed, nervous and 
irritable. The girl has changed, and the 
boy who knew her as a happy smiling 
sweetheart finds her disagreeable and 


disgruntled. Of course thousands of 
people learn to adjust themselves. 


Nevertheless, I maintain that young peo 
ple should marry early and wait at least 
two years to adjust their own lives, to 
play and read together and to build up 
a cultural and spiritual friendship. Then 
will come the intense desire to call into 
being a little child to share their love 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


F the many developments in the work of the Congress 

in the last two weeks which will be of most interest 
to League members, two hearings, one on the child labor 
amendment, and the other on the proposed equal rights 
amendment, sponsored by the National Woman’s Party, may 
be singled out. 

Representatives of eleven nation-wide organizations of 
women, representatives of the American Federation of Labor, 
and of various national trade unions appeared at the first 
hearing before a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, February 7, in opposition to the so-called “equal 
rights” amendment. The hearing was conducted by Senator 
Ernst, of Kentucky, as chairman, Senators Shortridge, of 
California, and Walsh, of Montana, being the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. Senator Copeland, of New York, 
sat through part of the hearing. Miss Ethel M. Smith, of 
the National Women’s Trade Union League, as chairman 
of the “equal rights” subcommittee of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, made arrangements for the hearing, 

Because of illness, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, National 
League president, was unable to speak. Miss Belle Sherwin, 
vice-president of the National League, who was selected to 
introduce the speakers, read letters sent to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, vice-chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice-chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, expressing their opposition 
to the amendment. Absence from the city prevented both 
Mrs. Upton and Mrs. Blair from appearing. 

Mrs. Upton’s letter in part was: 

“Personally I believe this amendment unnecessary because 
states can themselves do away with objectionable statutes if 
they so desire. I am particularly opposed to it because it 
will do away with the protective laws for women for which 
we have worked for so many years and which have proved 
of such great benefit to women and their children. 

“Eleven states have been asked to pass a like amendment 
and all have refused save one, Wisconsin. This fact in itself 


proves that there is no general demand on the part of the 
voters for this amendment. 

“Women in general, and certainly all working women, with 
the possible exception of a few who have been misled by the 
interpretation placed upon it, are opposed to the amendment, 
and I know your committee will not report favorably with- 
out a careful study of the question. 


I feel sure that after 


such study you will decide not only that the proposed amend- 
ment is unnecessary but that its enactment will withdraw 
protection from a group which sadly needs it.” 

Mrs. Blair wrote in part: 

“In my opinion the inequalities and disabilities this reso- 
lution seeks to remedy may be satisfactorily dealt with by the 
state legislatures and this remedy is being applied, I under- 
stand, in many states. I believe further that it would be 
disastrous in many ways to nullify the protective legislation 
that has been enacted in behalf of women and this is the 
effect I understand this proposed amendment would have.” 

Mrs. Samuel C. Henning, of Louisville, an officer of the 
Kentucky League, who was in Washington at the time of the 
hearing, presented the National League’s opposition in the 
torm of an adopted program of work approved by the League 
at its last three conventions after careful study. Mrs. Hen- 
ning declared that existing legal and civic discriminations 
against women can be removed by the far safer method— 
that of state legislation. She pointed out the League in the 
last two years had been instrumental in having sixty state 
laws passed which removed objectionable sex inequalities. 
Mrs. Henning further branded the proposed amendment as a 
“vague and sweeping” method which would “imperil existing 
legislation.” 

Miss Mary Van Kleeck, director of industrial studies, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, declared that under the proposed amend- 
ment courts would be put in a position of trying to define 
what is women’s rights; in other words, put in a position 
of legislating. Miss Van Kleeck cited the record of the Na- 
tional League as a commendable illustration of what can be 
done by state laws. The amendment, she said, violates the 
very important rule in legal practice—to be specific and 
definite—and is “liable to involve us in serious confusion.” 

Miss Agnes Regan, secretary of the National Council of 
Catholic Women, called the amendment a “palpable mis- 
nomer.” She said the history of civilization for the last hun- 
dred years is a record of a fight to have the differences be- 
tween men and women recognized. Mrs. Kate Trenholm 
Abrams, appearing for the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, read a statement from Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, 
national president, telling of the women’s clubs’ opposition. 
Miss Esther Oberg, of Minneapolis, representing the Y. W. 
C. A. Industrial Department, pleaded with the Senators “just 
to use common sense.” 

Other speakers were Mrs. Florence Kelley, representing 
the National Consumers’ League; Miss Agnes Nestor, legis- 
lative chairman, National Women’s Trade Union League; 
Miss Melinda Scott, American Federation of Labor; Mrs. 
Maud Swartz, president of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League; Miss Rose Schneiderman, vice-president, 
National Women’s Trade Union League; Mrs. Edith C. 
Paul, American Federation of Teachers; Miss Nelle Swartz. 
chief of the Bureau of Women in Industry, New York 
State Labor Department; Mrs. Alexander Wolf, National 

Council of Jewish Women; Mrs. Reginald Stevenson, Girls’ 
Friendly Society in America; Miss Lita Bayne, American 
Home Economics Association; Mrs. Glen Levin Swiggett. 
National Council of Women; Miss Anna Neary, American 
Federation of Labor; Miss Myrtle McAvoy, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; Mrs. Rose Yates Forrester, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Clerks; Miss May Manning, Stenog- 
raphers and Office Workers’ Union. 

Senator Ernst announced the proponents of the amendment 
as the “National Woman’s Party; Virginia branch of the 
National Woman’s Party; Illinois branch of the National 
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Woman’s Party; San Diego, California, branch of the 
National Woman’s Party; Wilmington, Delaware, branch of 
the National Woman’s Party.” The hearing for the pro- 
ponents, scheduled for February 6, was postponed until a date 
to be announced later. Senator Ernst assured the opponents 
they will be given an opportunity for rebuttal. 

The first of what is believed to be a series of hearings 
before the House Judiciary Committee on the proposed child 
labor movement took place February 7. Of the twenty 
amendments pending in the House Judiciary Committee, 
several were discussed by their introducers before the opening 
statement of Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. After Miss Abbott’s introductory re- 
marks on behalf of the proponents, the hearing was adjourned 
until Friday, February 15. 

Miss Abbott presented statistics to show the growth of 
child-labor prohibitive legislation in the states. Miss Abbott 
said that during the life of the two child labor laws which 
were declared unconstitutional, children everywhere through- 
out the country enjoyed a higher protection than ever before. 
[It is expected that Miss Abbott will be the first speaker at 
the February 15 hearing. 

The status of other measures which the League is sup- 
porting is: 

§.1337-H.R.3923: Sterling-Reed bill, creating a Depart- 
ment of Education with its head a member of the Cabinet, 
etc. Referred to Education Committees. Proponents of the 
measure feel the three-day hearings before the Senate Educa- 
tion Committee during the week of January 21 were very 
successful. The House Education Committee is scheduled 
to begin hearings on the measure, February 20. 

§.Res.36: King Resolution, embodying the World Court 
proposals of President Coolidge and the late President Hard- 
ing, with reservations by Secretary Hughes. Referred to 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

§.790-H.R.685: Curtis-Graham Federal women-prisoners’ 
bill, referred to Judiciary Committees. Although the measure 
was on the calendar of the House for January 30, it was not 
reached. The Senate has already passed it. 

$.1408: Fess Amendment to the Smith-Hughes act, to in- 
crease appropriations for home economics. Referred to 
Education and Labor Committee. 

S.J. Res.15: Jones Amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
viding for suffrage in the District. Referred to Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. 


Women in the Fifth Region 


T was a wind-swept prairie town with only two hundred 
inhabitants, shacks dotted here and there, very few average 

dwellings, out upon the horizon a few sparsely scattered farms, 
not a tree in sight, the temperature 34 degrees - below 
zero and one’s heart feeling as frozen as Mother Earth. 
“Splendid distances,” the secretary exclaimed. “Is it worth 
while ?” 

A visit was made to the one woman of the community who, 
the secretary had heard, was interested in the League of 
Women Voters, a pioneer settler of Eastern birth. “Yes, 
we have a League of twenty-five women,” she exclaimed. 

“Where do they come from?” the secretary asked. 

“From the farms and village. Our women are hard pressed 
—very few creature comforts, no crops the last seven years— 
this year only six to eight bushels to the acre, but they wish 
to be informed. 

“In 1918 when the political parties asked me to start a 
particular party club, I said emphatically: ‘No, not yet; I have 
read in some Eastern papers of the League of Women Voters. 
Its aims and policy are what we want now,’ so we started the 
League here on newspaper cuttings until such time as I saw 
in our state paper that the state League was organized, then 
I wrote in to get more help. Even now I know so little of 
your work; not one of us has been able to attend a conven- 
tion—we are here because it is impossible to get away—frozen 
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assets. The big thing we have accomplished is this: In most 
towns the women are hopelessly divided on the political issues 
because of lack of knowledge, whilst here we have avoided 
the impasse because of our acquaintance with the League.” 

The secretary discovered the pioneer worker and the pioneer 
League in this particular state. Afterward the secretary met 
some of that little bunch of farm women. They came to hear 
something from “the outside world,” attired mostly in 
bungalow aprons, patched with a different material, some with 
shoes which one knew were patched by themselves, faces all 
aglow and eager with a conviction to better their own lives 
and those of their household, listening with rapt attention until 
the midnight hours, when all of them went their separate 
ways, the wind howling and the thermometer 36 degrees 
below zero. 

This pioneer League had paid its state dues up to date and 
has pledged the same amount this year. 

The secretary, on returning, answered the question, “Is it 
worth while?” N.P.P. 


In One Connecticut Town 


ie 1920 we went out and worked with the leaders of our 
parties, getting out the party vote. We did not like the 
tickets but had “party loyalty.” We watched processes and 
learned the ropes. 

Before the 1921 town election, the League of Women 
Voters worked for registration and prepared material for an 
unpartisan instruction booth near the polls. The political 
parties acknowledged our presence by doubling their town 
committees and adding as many women as there had been men. 
We expected them to nominate women for the school board, 
but they renominated the men already serving. We learned 
that as long as a candidate for office maintains his party 
regularity, it is considered impolite not to nominate him again. 

The minority party would have nominated a woman, but 
the women had not agreed on any candidate. Friendly old 
politicians told us we should get nowhere until we had our 
candidates picked and agreed on and knew that they would 
run if nominated. Later, when two women in succession 
refused an important office which we had insisted must go to 
a woman, we saw the importance of that. 

Last year the minority party ran a woman for the legis- 
lature. She was acceptable to the League, which worked 
with enthusiasm to show voters how to split their tickets 
without having them thrown out. The booth was the scene 
of wordy arguments with politicians, some of whom had been 
counting votes for years, but disagreed so radically on how 
to count split tickets that we sent for the town counsel and 
got the procedure regularized, apparently for the first time. 
This disagreement must have changed the result of close 
contests in the past. 

The woman legislative candidate ran so far ahead of the 
ticket that the League was shown to be important enough to 
be taken into consideration, and members were carefully 
watched at the next election to see how they reacted to the 
much better nominations which were made for some offices. 

This year brought the second town election since the League 
was formed. We took stock and found that we knew sev- 
eral things from experience. We had learned that the Con- 
necticut practice of minority representation in town govern- 
ment gives the party second in size an equal number of 
members on the school board and the finance committee, one 
out of three selectmen, four out of nine constables, etc., so 
that if only three votes were cast for the minority ticket, 
about three-fourths of it would still be elected. So the contest 
on these officials can not be made at election. 

We had learned that in thirty years no independent candi- 
date had ever been elected, and that in the decade since the 
party caucus was replaced by a fake and futile primary, no 
independent nominee had ever won over the “regular” on the 
party slate. So a contest at the primary is wasted. We had 
learned that the printed party ballot, which is put into the 
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hands of every party member at the primary, is watched 
until it is deposited in the ballot box, and is counted, so that 
the total of scratched ballots may be offset by regulars called 
in or sent after, before the primary closes. This printed 
ballot is prepared by the party town-committee and in one 
party is entrusted to an inner executive committee of perhaps 
five men (no women). So a contest is dificult even in com- 
mittee. 

We drew two conclusions: first, that the primary election 
laws will have to be made over before democratic govern- 
ment can be restored; second, that under existing laws the 
only force in the voters’ hands is concentrated effort to show 
these two handfuls of party dictators the expediency of keep- 
ing independents contented by nominating good candidates. 
We saw that both these ends must be served by publicity that 
would show all the voters how the wheels went round, so 
that what the party town-committees did would have the 
center of the stage, which is what they do not like if they 
are not playing straight with the voters. 

The League explained this working method of ticket- 
making to its members and secured as much publicity as pos- 
sible. It also drew up resolutions which were published at 
the same time that they were sent to the two party town- 
committees. These resolutions pointed out that we recog- 
nized the party town-committees as wholly responsible for 
the party slates and for the elected officials. We called their 
attention to cases where legal qualifications for office-holders 
were ignored; we asked for the appointment of qualified 
women on the school board, and we petitioned that in nomi- 
nating or renominating constables and other officers, records 
for obedience to and enforcement of the laws be considered. 

Then we publicly urged the women of both parties to go 
in with open eyes and watch what happened and, especially, 
to choose good candidates and urge them upon their party 
town-committee chairmen, backed by petitions and influence 
of every legitimate kind. There the League rested, except 
to man once more its unpartisan information booth on elec- 
tion day and to give instructions in marking ballots, at the 
three banks on the preceding Saturday. 

League members in one party got together and nominated 
a very able woman for the school board. Their petition was 
received with scant courtesy by their party chairman, and 
their candidate was not nominated; but another woman, well 
known as a strong party adherent but also a good, big-hearted 
woman, was nominated, replacing a very undesirable man 
who would have been renominated if the women had not made 
their campaign and made it in time. 

In the other party, the women selected three good candidates 
tor the school board and suggested women for two other offices 
never before given to a woman. Both were accepted. The 
party had the worst constable in town—an Italian, who could 
deliver straight votes to whichever party paid for them, and 
who ran a “speak-easy” without even having to‘ speak easy. 

The women on the party town-committees, most of whom 
were League women, objected to his renomination. They had 
no candidate to offer but they made their point and the place 
was held open until the records, party and personal, of two 
men suggested could be investigated. By keeping close to the 
job until election, they secured the nomination and election 
of the better man. There were eleven hundred split tickets 
at that election and only a handful were thrown out. 

How the same results could have been obtained by the 
women’s clubs of the two parties we do not see. Both parties 
need cleaning up; both are operating under the same faulty 
laws. The so-called primary was concocted by the inner ring 
of the party long in power, after the progressive men had 
nearly beaten them in open caucus. They boasted of it. It 
is insurgent-proof. ‘The spotlight has to be turned on from 
outside the party and so far no independent movement has 
accomplished anything. The League has made a small begin- 
ning which, in Connecticut, is much. It has done it by cool 


analysis of the situation and by widespread dignified, imper- 
sonal publicity. 


Any League can do it. 


THE Woman Citize) 


New League Publications 
RS. EDWARD  P. COSTIGAN, chairman of t 


Committee on Living Costs, has prepared a pamphl, 
of ten pages, dealing with ‘Coal and the Consuming Public.” 
It includes a summary of reports of the United States Coal 
Commission and suggests remedies for high prices. Con- 
sumers are urged to prevent the “peak demand” for coal 
transportation too acute to be adequately met by the railways, 
by means of early buying and systematic storing. The pam. 
phlet gives, in the most convenient form, all the lay reader 
needs in the way of information to make intelligent discus- 
sion of the coal question possible, and footnotes are a guide 
to the more detailed knowledge members of living costs com- 
mittees will desire. 

League members will find the new pamphlet by Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch, which the Committee on Uniform Laws 
Concerning Women has just issued, as interesting as it is in- 
structive. It is entitled “The Economic Status of a Wife 
Working at Home” and makes it clear that ‘““when laws are 
drafted by men only, who have only man’s viewpoint, they 
are liable to work out unjustly. Women and men together 
can prepare a safer, more just family-property law than can 
be found on the statute book of any state.’’ Several flaws in 
state laws which apparently give spouses “equal rights” are 
pointed out, and Mrs. McCulloch explains in detail why what 
appears to be perfect economic equality under the law is often 
anything but equality in practice. 
chairman of the Committee on Uniform Laws, is preparing a 
booklet containing data on such a law as Mrs. McCulloch 
deals with and on other legal disabilities of women. 

The latest addition to the growing list of League periodicals 
is the Bulletin of the California Civic League of Women 
Voters, of which the January issue is the second number, 
Other Leagues will find the January number of special inter- 
est because it is devoted to plans of the California League. 
Each standing committee gives a full outline of its proposed 
work, the Committee on International Co-operation to Pre- 
vent War adding a brief bibliography. The chairman of the 
Committee on Uniform Laws Concerning Women, Mrs 
Parker Maddux, lists the legal inequalities still existing in 
the state and says that compared with the laws of other states 
they are very few. 

“Handy Digest of Election Laws” is a convenient and 
valuable booklet prepared for the assistance of New York 
women by Mrs. T. B. Taylor, Troy Road, Schenectady. 


What Minnesota Recommends 


HE Minnesota League in its get-out-the-vote program, 
urges women, “‘above all, be sure to attend the primaries. 
Nothing is easier than to upset the plans of politicans to 
put through a ready-made slate. Political trickery and all 
that is most harmful to the best interests of the parties thrive 


in districts where the ordinary member is too indifferent to go | 


to the caucuses and do her part.” 
The new committee on political relations makes several 
suggestions as to how women can be effective before the 


primaries. 





Miss Esther Dunshee, | 





They are: Find out who is the party committee: | 


man or person authorized to act for your party in your own | 


precinct; make sure he plans to arrange for the holding of a 
primary as provided for by the law and by the call of the 
state central committee. Sometimes, especially in rural dis 
tricts, the holding of a primary is omitted and the district is 
then represented at the county convention by self-appointed 
delegates; offer co-operation in making the arrangements for 
the primary; see that a suitable place is provided; see that 
due notice is given of the time and place for holding the 
primary; tell local newspapers that women will appreciate 
having them give publicity to these arrangements ; find out how 
many delegates are to be elected from your district; talk with 
other women as to who would make suitable candidates for 
delegate ; do not hesitate to nominate a woman simply becaus 
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your district is entitled to only one delegate, provided she is 
qualified for the place. 

As work on the day of the primary election, the new com- 
mittee of the League makes these recommendations: Remind 
friends to go to the primaries; be at the place designated and 
be there early. This is important because the law requires 
that the voters present at the time shall elect a chairman and 
secretary for the meeting and also two election judges; make 
sure that all candidates for delegates are given equal oppor- 
tunity to place their names before the voters. If informal 
ballots are introduced bearing the names of candidates, see 
that these ballots are made equally available to all the voters; 
see that voters are clearly instructed as to the number of 
delegates to be elected. Their ballots will be thrown out if 
they vote for too many; make sure that the ballots are 
counted fairly and accurately, and the report of the election 
judge correctly made up. See that the table where the ballots 
are conducted is kept clear of papers and other material 
which might lead to confusion in counting the ballots. 


Two League Conventions 


RS. JOHN JAY O’CONNOR, chairman of the Com- 

mittee on Child Welfare, brings enthusiastic reports 
of the convention of the Florida League and the convention 
of the Georgia League, which are fully borne out by news- 
paper accounts and letters. The Florida League convention 
was held in Miami, January 22-24, at the Halcyon Hotel, 
and the feature of the first day’s session was a school of elec- 
tions, illustrating the process of electing a President, from the 
precinct primary and convention, through the national con- 
vention, to election day. The chairman of the county Dem- 
ocratic committee demonstrated the precinct primary, and 
the convention was conducted by the chairman of the Dade 
County Republican Club with the one hundred League 
delegates taking part. Candidates for governor were “head- 
liners” in the program of the second day and a Demo- 
crat and a Republican leader explained their political beliefs. 
Mrs. O’Connor and Mrs. Solon Jacobs, third vice-president 
of the National League, addressed the convention. Other 
speakers were: Mrs. Laurie Jean Reid, director of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Florida, Mrs. W. S. Jennings, president 
of the Florida Legislative Council, and Mrs. W. J. Bryan. 
The by-laws of the state League, which did not permit an 
officer to succeed herself, were amended to allow the re- 
election of the president, Mrs. J. B. O’Hara, of Lake Worth. 
Mrs. Frank Stranahan, of Fort Lauderdale, was elected vice- 
president; Mrs. Earl J. Reed, of Lake Worth, secretary, and 
Mrs. George A. Munson, of St. Petersburg, treasurer. Dele- 
gates to the Buffalo convention chosen are: Mrs. Ida M. 
Oberlin, Miami; Mrs. Anna L. Andrus, Miami; Mrs. H. C. 
Tillson, Lake Helen; Mrs. J. B. O’Hara, Lake Worth, and 
Mrs. W. S. Jennings, Jacksonville. 

The Georgia League convened in Brunswick on January 
24, for a three-day session, with Mrs. Harry Chamberlin, 
state president, in the chair for the first session, and Mrs. 
F. W. Altstaetter, first vice-president of the state League and 
president of the Savannah League, presiding at the second 
session. Two important talks were given by N. A. Ballard, 
Commissioner of Education, and Dr. J. H. T. McPherson, 
professor of history and political science, at the University of 
Georgia. Mrs. John Jay O’Connor made an address on the 
child labor amendment and says that the most delightful and 
unusual part of the convention was a dinner given to the dele- 
gates, contrary to all precedent, by the Young Men’s Club. 
About thirty women, many of them speaking in public for 
the first time, talked at the dinner, and wittier speeches have 
never been heard at any League gathering. 


EMBERS of the Kiwanis Club in Girard, Ohio, 

listened to a brilliant exposition of the Bok peace plan 
by Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, secretary of the National 
League, January 22. 


League Work and League Women 
EPORTS of the League’s reception on January 15 in 
honor of Mrs. Taft and Mrs. Wilson have been re- 

ceived from newspapers in all parts of the country and deepen 
the conviction of League officers that a debt of gratitude is 
due the women whose kindness assured the success of the 
entertainment. Mrs. Wallace, wife of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, stood in the receiving line in the place which Mrs. 
‘Taft, because of illness, was unable to take. In addition to 
ihe officers and guests mentioned in the Woman Voter of 
January 26, the following women assisted: Mrs. Warren, 
wite of Senator Warren, of Wyoming; Mrs. Oddie, wife 
ot Senator Oddie, of Nevada; Mrs. Bayard, wife of Sen- 
ator Bayard, of Delaware; Mrs. Edge, wife of Senator 
Edge, of New Jersey; Mrs. Jones, wife of Senator 
Jones, of New Mexico; Mrs. McLean, wife of Senator 
McLean, of Connecticut; Mrs. Charles Bell, of Washington 
(D. C.), and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman. The members of 
the committee on arrangements, who left nothing undone 
that should have been done, were: Mrs. John Jay O’Connor, 
Mrs. Alvin E. Dodd, Mrs. A. G. McClintock, Mrs. John 
Boit, and Mrs. Milton D. Purdy. About twelve hundred 
women, wives of members of the House and Senate, the Cabi- 
net, the Supreme Court, women in high official positions, 
representatives of women’s organizations, representatives of 
unofficial Washington society, and visiting League members 
from many states attended the reception. 


ISS BELLE SHERWIN made the opening address at 

the two-day school of politics and government, con- 
ducted by the Wayne County (Michigan) League, in Detroit, 
January 29 and 30. Miss Helen Rocca, of the Department 
of Efficiency in Government of the National Teague, gave a 
lecture on the relation of women to the Federal government; 
Professor Ralston Hayden, associate professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Michigan, discussed the conduct of 
foreign relations; Professor Thomas H. Reed, of the same 
department, took “Nominations and Elections” as his sub- 
ject, and Professor Horace Secrist, director of the Bureau 
of Business Research at Northwestern University, spoke on 
paying the cost of government. The speaker for the first 
evening of the school was Charles B. Warren, former am- 
bassador to Japan. 


RS. HENRY THOMAS MULLINS, president of 

the Indiana League, will preside at the dinner of state 
League presidents, which is set for the first evening of the 
National League convention in Buffalo, April 24-29. The 
dinner for editors of League bulletins and League press chair- 
men, Saturday, April 26, is in charge of Miss Charlotte 
Conover, executive secretary of the Dayton (Ohio) League. 


HE United League of Rhode Island is planning to re- 

peat its success of last year, the school of governmental 
measures and ideas at Brown University. Like last year’s 
institute, the school of 1924 will be held during the spring 
vacation, opening on April 3 and closing on April 5. The 
general topic is “Policies and Methods of Government.” 


ESULTS of the study of simplification of government 

were shown at the Virginia League’s first citizenship 
luncheon of this year, when Miss Adele Clark, League presi- 
dent and chairman of the simplification committee, summar- 
ized the committee’s recommendations. Partial consolidation 
under which the state government will have twelve depart 
ments has the committee’s approval. At present there are 
no fewer than ninety independent administrative agencies. 


ITHOUT her knowledge and in her absence—she 

was in Washington at the time—the city council of 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, elected Mrs. John Ruhl succes- 
sor to a lately deceased councilman. Mrs. Ruhl is the first 
woman to serve on the Parkersburg City Council and goes 
into office with a tremendous record for civic usefulness and 
independence of thought. 
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The Republican Women’s Club 

ESS than a month after the opening 

of the Women’s National Demo- 
cratic Clubhouse in Washington came 
the opening of the Women’s National 
Republican Clubhouse in New York. 
On February 11 the building at 8 East 
Thirty-seventh street was thrown open 
in a reception attended by hundreds of 
guests—and the transfer of the club 
from ‘‘rooms” to its own home was com- 
plete. The house, remodeled from two 
private houses thrown into one, has five 
stories, with auditorium, dining rooms, 
lounge, library, parlor, fourteen bed- 
rooms, and bathrooms and closets to 
make any woman envious. It is furnished 
throughout in early American style, with 
lovely old mahogany, pewter, prints and 
candlesticks, gleaned by diligent search 
from antique shops by Mrs. Charles H. 
Sabin (the president) and Mrs. Arthur 
E. Lott—the Committee on Decorations 
and Furnishings—and combined into a 
really marvelous whole. Flowered wall 
papers, tiny brass knockers—all keep the 
key. 

The house was financed by a bond is- 
sue, taken entirely by club members. 
One hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars was raised in denominations of 
$50, $100, $500 and $1,000 bonds. And 
it is interesting that the small denomi- 
nation bonds were the most popular. 
The drive for funds began in May, 
1923, at a luncheon, when $100,000 was 
raised within twenty minutes. The 
women have managed all their own 
financing—floating the bonds and com- 
puting the interest. The bonds pay six 
per cent semi-annually and the first divi- 
dend has already been declared. 

Three years ago the club started, with 
thirty-five members. Now it has sixteen 
hundred—no wonder it needs a new 
home. Thirty-seven states are repre- 
sented, their banners on the walls of the 
auditorium indicating the range of the 
membership. 

On the day following its opening, the 
club had the honor of receiving Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge before their ap- 
pearance at the Lincoln Day Republican 
dinner. 

Photographs of both big party clubs, 
we hope, will be available shortly. 


Lady Astor’s Plan 


N the latest issue of the CITIZEN we 
published an article by Edith Elmer 
Wood on the housing problem. Lady 


Astor has also seen the need of homes 
for the working class, and established 
a ten-thousand-pound housing trust in 
Plymouth, to be devoted entirely to the 


erection of houses; the Town Council to 
provide the site. Income from the prop- 
erty will be used to build more dwell- 
ings. The block plan of building will 
not be followed but individual cottages 
erected. A novel feature is the reduc- 
tion of the rent—five per cent per head 
—for each child under fourteen, pro- 
vided the total reduction does not come 
to more than thirty per cent of the 
normal rent. 


Seattle's Candidates 

RS. KATHRYN MIRACLE— 

councilwoman in Seattle, Wash- 
ington—has announced her candidacy 
for the office of mayor, according to the 
Legislative Counsellor. Mrs. W. E. 
Barnhart, a well-known worker for 
child welfare, has filed for City Council. 
Both of these women are especially fitted 
for office. 


The Bank Women’s Monthly 


HE Association of Bank Women 

published the first issue of its new 
monthly in November, 1923. It is ap- 
propriately called ““The A. B. W. North 
East West South,” as the membership 
of the Association embraces women bank 
officers and managers of departments 
from Wyoming to Maine, from Cali- 
fornia to Texas. The ‘North East 
West South” is not considered an official 
organ, nor is Mrs. Key Cammack, vice- 
president of the Association, known as 
its editor—instead she carries the novel 
title of “Broadcaster.” 


The A. A. U. W.’s Annual Meeting 


HE annual convention of the Amer- 

ican Association of University 
Women will be held in Easter Week, 
from April 21st to 25th, at Washington, 
with its headquarters at the Washington 
Hotel. 


Oberlin’s Victory 
HE Oberlin League of Women 


Voters conceived the idea that it 
would like the city manager plan ap- 
plied to Oberlin. So the campaign be- 
gan. In June a petition was started and 
kept circulating until August 1. Mean- 
time, newspapers discussed the plan, and 
movie houses took it up, throwing snappy 
sentences on their screens between pic- 
tures. Women’s rallies were held, and 
cottage meetings took place all over town 
where seven or eight persons could be 
brought _ together. Thus Oberlin, 
through the work of the women, was 
educated to the city manager idea, and, 
of course, when it came to a vote, the 
plan carried. 


For University Women in London 
HE International Federation of 
University Women has decided that 

some arrangement should be made for 

University women in London. New 

York and Washington have clubhouses, 

and one has recently been opened in 

Paris. Crosby Hall, with its historic 

background, seems a most fitting place, 

and the University and City Asso 
ciation has granted to the British Fed- 

eration an option for the purchase of a 

five hundred years’ lease of the property 

for ten thousand pounds. The site alone 
has only lately been valued at fifteen 
thousand pounds. Twenty-five thousand 
pounds will ensure accommodations fo 

forty residents and start the Hall on a 

self-supporting basis. Five thousand 

pounds in addition is needed for a li 

brary. Persons or organizations giving 

one thousand pounds have the right to 
name a room. 


Another School of Democracy 


NOTHER regional conference has 

been held, following the plan of 
the Democratic National Committee to 
hold Schools of Democracy throughout 
the country explained in the December 
29 CiTizEN. This one was in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, January 31 to February 2. 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio were 
represented. 


The Twelve Greatest Meet 


HE Twelve Greatest American 
Women, chosen last May after a 
year of study, are to meet at a dinner on 
Monday, April 28. This is one of 
the features of the League of Women 
Voters’ fifth annual convention, which 
will be held in Buffalo. 
It will be the first time that these 
representative women have been brought 
together. 


A “First Voters’ Drive 


HICAGO’S First Voters’ Republi- 
can League is about to launch a 
membership drive to enroll thousands of 
young Republican women living in Chi- 
cago in branch clubs which will be affil- 
iated with the League. The League 
already has a membership of over a hun- 
dred clubs. 


A Correction 


HE information regarding _ this 

years Kentucky legislators, pub- 
lished in the January 26 CiTIzEN, was 
incorrect. Both Miss A. Viola Hans 
and Miss Ella Compton made a splendid 
fight for the office, but were defeated. 
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General Federation Notes 
By Lesstze STRINGFELLOW READ 


OS ANGELES is to be the scene 

—June 2 to 15—of the 1924 
Biennial Convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. With 
convention headquarters at the Hotel 
Biltmore, all sessions will be held at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium, which adjoins 
the hotel. 

Each day is carefully planned so that 
delegates may attend all sessions with- 
out conflicts. The first two mornings 
will be’ given up to reports of com- 
mittees and routine business. Formal 
opening takes place on Tuesday evening, 
the third, when Mrs. Thomas G. Win- 
ter, national president, will sound the 
keynote of the convention in her Presi- 
dent’s address. There is to be a Press 
and Legislative Day, Education Day, 
Public Welfare Day, Fine Arts Day, 
American Citizenship Day and Foreign 
Relations Day. 

California, both northern and south- 
ern, has made extensive plans for these 
guests. All points of any interest will 
be shown them—the lovely old missions, 
the beaches, the mountains, the club- 
houses, the famous Hollywood Bowl, as 
well as cinema studios, Leland-Stan- 
ford University, the University of Cali- 
fornia, Tamalpais and the cities around 
San Francisco Bay. 

The Federation, it should be realized, 
is a world-wide organization having 
federated women’s clubs in Canada, the 
Canal Zone, China, England, France, 
Hawaii, Japan, the Philippine Islands, 
Sweden, West Australia, the West 
Indies, Cuba, and Peru, and applica- 
tion for membership from both Buenos 
Aires and Argentina. There are also 
Federation members in Germany, Mex- 
ico, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
Alaska. It is expected that these coun- 
tries will all be represented at the 
Biennial, and that the foreign evening 
will be one of the most fascinating of 
the entire convention. 


EGINNING with January, the 

Oregon Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is issuing a new official club organ. 
[t is known as the Oregon Federation 
News, published under the direction of 
the Department of Press and Publicity, 
of which Miss Vella Winner, of the 
Oregon Journal (Portland), is chair- 
man. 


HE Indian Welfare Committee of 

the General Federation — Mrs. 
Stella Atwood, chairman—is urging the 
Secretary of the Interior to appoint, 
through proper authorities, a commis- 
sion to make a careful survey of the 
separate Indian reservations in the 
Pueblo, Pimas and Navajo regions. The 
Purpose of such a survey would be to 
obtain the data showing the best way in 


which each region should be handled so 
that the Indian may have a normal 
existence, and to estimate, tentatively, 
necessary appropriations. Another re- 
quest is for the complete reorganization 
of the educational system for the Indians. 


HOSE interested in contributing 

to the establishing of a School of 
Government and Citizenship may send 
any sum desired to J. A. C. Chandler, 
president of William and Mary Col- 
lege, Williamsburg, Virginia, where the 
Marshall-Wythe School is to be founded. 
Since William and Mary opened the 
first law school in this country, an appeal 
is especially made to the American Bar 
for help. 





A New Venture 

FLOATING bookshop is the latest 
A wrinkle, and the idea originated in 
a woman’s head. Miss Ruth Lerch, 
backed by prominent publishing houses, 
has taken five hundred volumes aboard 
the steamship Samaria sailing for Suez, 
Egypt, India, China and other coun- 
tries of the Orient. If she is success- 
ful in selling these books, other ships 
will be fitted up, and the ocean voyager 
can carry away with him maps and 
guides of the places he intends to visit, 
or novels to while away tedious hours 
in hotel rooms. 


Alberta’s Alderman 
LDERMAN Annie Gale, of Cal- 
gary, Alberta, was the first city 
alderwoman in Canada. She is now 
seeking election for her fifth consecutive 
term. 
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An International Conference 

HE Women’s International League 

for Peace and Freedom has called 
an International Conference for May, 
1924, in Washington, D. C. Twenty 
or thirty countries are expected to send 
delegates. Miss Jane Addams, inter- 
national president, will preside. 


Another “First” 
R. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 
lecturer and social worker, is the 
first woman to appear on the program 
of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 


In a Different Dress 
66 OTHER and Child,” the official 
publication of the American 
Cuitp HEALTH Association and the 
American Child Hygiene Association, 
changed its name with the January issue. 
It is now known as the Child Health 
Magazine, and is larger in size and 
scope. 


Convention Hospitality 

NON-PARTISAN committee of 
A women will stand ready to wel- 
come women visitors—whether dele- 
gates, alternates, or members of the 
family—at the 1924 Democratic Con- 
vention in New York. This is the new 
plan of the New York National Con- 
vention Committee which hopes to make 
the venzure highly successful. The ob- 
ject of such a committee is to make the 
Democratic women feel at home in New 
York and know it better when they 
leave. 


Points of View 


By Charlotte M. Conover 


HERE’S a woman in our village, and she is wondrous wise, 
She bakes the most delicious cakes, not to mention pies. 
She knows all about her neighbors—every ache and pain and sin— 
But on the problems of the day her fund of thoughts is thin. 
To her baking and her knitting and her gossip still she sticks, 
She says, “Oh, don’t ask me, my dear—you see, that’s politics.” 


There’s a woman in our village, and she is wondrous wise, 

She writes club papers by the yard, and even versifies. 

She knows about the Ten Best Books—is sure that Culture pays— 
But she’s blank upon the problems of our troublous medern days, 


To her socia} work and literature and poetry she sticks, 
She says, “It’s quite too low-brow to be versed in politics.” 


There’s a maiden in our village, and she is wondrous wise. 

She knows the proper use to make of sparkling maiden eyes. 

Her cheeks and lips are landscaped, and her hair is always curled, 
And she’s never caught discussing solemn problems of the world. 


To her flirting and her make-up and her “permanent” she sticks, 
She says, “The men won't love you if you talk of politics.” 


And then there is another one, a woman we admire— 

To tell her virtues and her charms two stanzas will require. 

She “housekeeps” with the best of them and cooks to beat the band, 
And it doesn’t take her all the day, because her work is planned. 
She loves her children quite a bit (they’re cunning little chicks), 
And makes that love the basis for her love of politics. 


She also writes club papers, and she’s cultured through and through. 
She knows she’s quite good-looking and rejoices in it too. 

She even uses rouge sometimes—to tell the awful truth— 

But you can’t fool her on politics—she knows the game, forsooth. 
To her children and her country and religion still she sticks, 

She says, “Why, can’t you see it?—they’re the heart of politics.” 
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The Legislative Gauntlet 


(Continued from page 13) 


of the committee on rules. If the meas- 
ure is a really controversial one the aid 
of the speaker will certainly be very de- 
sirable, and his opposition would be ex- 
tremely serious. 

Finally, after the bill has run its course 
in the lower house—the committee, the 
calendar, the debate, the vote and the 
signature of the speaker—it goes to the 
Senate. There it runs a similar gaunt- 
let. Leadership here, however, is not so 
concentrated, and responsibility for the 
vicissitudes of the measure is even more 
diffused. 

Should the bill be amended at any 
stage of the proceedings in the upper 
chamber, it is returned to the body 
from whence it came. The House is 
then presented with the alternatives of 
acquiescing in the change or rejecting it. 
In the latter event the two houses ap- 
point a conference committee for the 
purpose of effecting a compromise, if 
possible. Three men from each body, 
appointed either by the presiding officer 
or the chairman of the committee whose 
bill it is, constitute the usual conference 
committee. Practically the entire legis- 
lative process is then concentrated in 
their hands. The report of this com- 
mittee must be agreed to or the bill will 
fail, at least for the session. Rarely is 
there sufficient time for a second confer- 
ence, and even more rarely will the sec- 
ond conference accomplish anything 
more than the first. Thus actually the 
decision upon important phases of legis- 
lation rests in the hands of a small group 
of men, for on important measures it is 
a stubborn house, indeed, which will 
turn down a bill drawn along the broad 
principles it approves, merely because 
certain items or details are displeasing 
to it. New subject matter, even, has 
been known to appear as a consequence 
of conference proceedings. 


Reasons for the Upper House 


The concentration of power in the 
hands of this more or less irresponsible 
group and the difficulties centering 
around this phase of procedure have more 
than once raised the question whether 
bi-cameralism (the existence of two 
houses in our legislatures) makes for re- 
sponsible government. Particularly has 
the question been raised within the 
states, for there the abuses of the con- 
ference system have been most pro 
nounced. 

Historically the second chamber was 
established to insure aristocratic repre- 
sentation. Only the comparatively rich 


were permitted to vote for members of 
the upper house, and only the rich were 
permitted to sit as members therein. As 
the historic reason has become less and 
less important other reasons have been 
found for the maintenance of the sys- 


tem. The division of the legislature into 
two houses, it is claimed, checks tyranny, 
for there is usually sufficient disagree- 
ment between the two bodies to prevent 
legislative encroachment. Furthermore, 
the mutual jealousy of the two branches 
causes the one to scrutinize the work of 
the other with a critical eye. Hence 
none but well-considered pieces of legis- 
lation have very much chance of pas- 
sage. And hasty action is assuredly pre- 
vented. It is also usually added that it 
is more difficult to corrupt two bodies 
than one. 
Is “Bi-Cameralism” Wise? 

What weight should be attached to 
these claims? Do they offset the dis- 
advantages of the conference committee 
and the attendant lack of responsibility ? 

So far as the system rests upon the 
aristocratic claim for class representation 
it rests upon a very fragile foundation, 
for it is certainly irreconcilable with the 
theory of democracy. Of no greater 
merit is the contention that such a sys- 
tem is necessary for the prevention of 
tyranny. The courts have been pretty 
effective agencies in preventing the en- 
croachment of the legislature upon the 
other parts. And they are very likely 
to continue so for some time to come. 
Although the belief that the existence of 
two houses sometimes slows up legisla- 
tive action is not altogether fallacious— 
it very frequently has that effect when 
the two houses fall into the possession 
of opposite parties—nevertheless it is a 
question whether this is desirable. Few 
other countries in the world are as con- 
servative in things political as we are. 
And yet elsewhere second chambers are 
toppling. The general theory seems to 
be that if the upper house agrees it is 
unnecessary, if it disagrees it is a nui- 
sance. In view of this, whether the peo- 
ple of America need any such check 
upon their actions is arguable. There 
might also be raised the query as to 
whether this check actually operates in 
times of crisis. As we know, decisions 
upon important pieces of legislation are 
usually made in party council. And 
where the party has control of both 
branches of the legislature the existence 
of the upper house does not constitute a 
check. 

How much attention should be paid 
to the claim that the survey of the pro- 
posals of one house by the other pre- 
vent ill-considered legislation from 
passing may be judged from an analysis 
of the situation in New York in 1910. 
Of the 2935 bills introduced into the 
legislature that year thirty-four per cent 
were killed in Assembly committees and 
twenty-nine per cent in Senate commit- 
tees. Six per cent of those reported out 
were killed by each house. Something 
over sixty per cent of the measures intro- 
duced into one house went to the other. 
Of these, the Assembly killed six per 
cent of the Senate’s bills, while the Sen- 
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ate killed fourteen per cent of the As- 
sembly’s. ‘Thus each chamber did in 
some measure check the other. How- 
ever, nearly twenty-five per cent of the 
bills that passed both houses were vetoed 
by the Governor. The Governor and 
the committees together were responsiblt 
for the demise of approximately sixty 
per cent of the proposals. In compari 
son with this the check of the upper 
house seems ineffective, indeed. 

The contention that it is harder to 
corrupt two houses than one, seemingly 
so obvious, contains, nevertheless, a 
fundamental fallacy. The fact is that 
under modern conditions the existence 
of two houses just doubles the oppor 
tunity for corruption. To prevent legis 
lative action is the desire of the sinister 
forces in the vast majority of cases to 
day. That there is greater chance of 
doing so where two legislative bodies ex- 
ist, each with an absolute veto upon the 
action of the other, than where there is 
one, is apparent. “Two opportunities of 
corrupting a majority are present under 
this system, whereas only one exists un- 
der the uni-cameral arrangement. 

The fact also that there are certain 
inconveniences inherent in operation of 
the bi-cameral system adds force to the 
question of its wisdom. The very ex- 
istence of a second chamber with its 
duplicate leadership and processes adds 
confusion to the political machinery, and 
in so doing lessens the responsibility of 
the participants in legislative activity. 
Not only this. The device has more 
than once been used as a method of 
avoiding responsibility. Bills demanded 
by public opinion have frequently failed 
despite the fact that both houses ostensi- 
bly approved the principle involved 
simply because the two branches were 
unable to agree on details. 


Worth More Thought 


The proposition of abandoning the bi- 
cameral system is not an academic one. 
It has been proposed by practical poli- 
ticians in Arizona, Kansas, Ohio and 
Oregon. And the example of the Cana- 
dian provinces, seven of which have long 
operated successfully under a uni-cameral 
system, constitutes a standing challenge. 

Whether necessity for a change of this 
character exists in the United States, 
each reader must decide for herself. 
Whether a system of legislative organi 
zation and leadership of the kind just 
described is the mest desirable is like- 
wise a subjective matter. All that the 
writer of this article can do is to refer 
those interested in the problem to further 
sources of information, chief among 
which are: 

Robert Luce—Legislative Procedure 
and D. L. Colvin—The Bi-cameral 
Principle in the New York State Legis- 
lature. 

Dr. Wallace’s next article will be 
about the place of the American Execu- 
tive. 
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NCE ina while a book knocks 
at the edge of this shelf 
which is a thing of beauty 
as well as a source of real 
delight. Then reviewing be- 

comes more of a privilege than ever, and 
one feels a glow of honor at handling 
such a piece of lovely art. Harriet 
Hammond McCormick’s “Landscape 
Art, Past and Present,” is that kind of 
a book. It gives briefly and sympatheti- 
cally the history of landscape gardening, 
and outlines the phase it has reached in 
the United States. Allusions to specific 
gardens are illustrated by photographs 
of such beauty that they look like etch- 
ings. 

Mrs. McCormick was a pioneer suf- 
tragist in Chicago, and the founder of 
the Garden Club of America. Her in- 
terest in other women and her love for 
gardening met in her handscape work, 
for she felt that this was distinctly a 
field in which women could play a very 
valuable part. She makes specific men- 
tion of the schools which admit women 
to their landscape courses. The text 
of the book was a paper which she de- 
livered at a club meeting. After her 
death, her husband, Cyrus McCormick, 
gathered the photographs and had the 
book made as a tribute to her memory. 

The edition is very limited, so that 
only a few people may have the pleasure 
of seeing it, but those few will pay their 
tribute of gratitude to the earnest and 
gracious lady who wrote the text and 
to the man whose devotion made the 
beautiful book. 

Three more volumes of “The Neu 
Larned History for Ready Reference, 
Reading and Research’ have come to add 
dignity and information to our shelves. 
It is proving on closer acquaintance even 
more useful and delightful than it 
seemed at first. The volumes are light 
enough so that they pull out easily from 
a bottom shelf. They lie open at the 
proper page with the utmost courtesy. 
And they are a perfect store of informa- 
tion. The only trouble is that if you 
start looking up a specific historic fact, 
you will be sidetracked, first by one and 
then by another fascinating bit of infor- 





EXT on the Bookshelf's row of 

writers to be pictured and intro- 
duced comes Fannie Hurst, whose 
latest book, “‘Lummox,”’ was re- 
viewed in the issue of December 15. 
‘“‘Lummox”™ marks a turning point in 
Miss Hurst's career—a new style, 
and, the critics agree, a higher art. 
Before it came several volumes of 
short stories, which have made her a 
star magazine figure. Miss Hurst has 
studied women of all sorts at first 
hand; she has herself served as sales- 
woman and waitress, and made a 
steerage trip across the Atlantic to 
gather material. She is a fine exam- 





The 
Bookshelf 


mation, and before you know it the eve- 
ning is gone. Our only objection is that 
the volumes don’t come along fast 
enough. We tried to find out about 
the Basque language, and were referred 
to Philology, so we must pine in sad 
ignorance until the volume arrives which 
has “P” in it. 

Samuel Merwin has gone ‘way back 
to Roman times in his new novel “Sil.” 
It is a story of what the Romans didn’t 
get, the secret of silk. Today every 
child knows about mulberry trees and 
silk worms, but then it was a secret 
known only to the Chinese and guarded 
with their lives. A young Chinese stu- 
dent tells the story of his mission into 
Persia, beyond the boundaries of his 
map, into an unknown land full of un- 
known people who lived by strange cus- 
toms. How the Wazir plotted against 
him, the romance of the Virgin Queen 
and the Prince of China, the protec- 
tion of the secret, all these are told from 
the student’s standpoint in his stilted, 
marveling language. It is an interest- 
ing picture of the clash of two old civ- 
ilizations, full of alien beauty. There are 
stereotyped pages, situations were the au- 
thor could not shake off the conventions 
of romance, but in spite of these the book 
has a real value. Its writing must have 
involved an enormous amount of intri- 
cate research.—M. A. 





Few North Americans realize how 
much beautiful poetry has been pro- 
duced in the republics to the south of 
us. Poets there are held in high honor; 
and among those who have won recog- 
nition and applause are not a few wom- 





Fannie Hurst 
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en. A little volume ot poems, entitled 
“Inquietud,” by Luisa Luisi, sister of 
the distinguished Uruguayan feminist, 
Dr. Paula Luisi, ought to be read by 
those ignorant persons who still fancy 
that the Latin-American countries have 
no culture and Latin-American women 
no depth of thought. Here we find 
keen feeling, perplexed pondering over 
the profound mysteries of existence, 
agonized wrestling with individual grief 
and griet for an afflicted world. There 
are delightful love poems and subtle ap- 
preciations of beauty in nature and art. 
It is hard to reconcile the almost child- 
like face shown in the author’s portrait 
with the power of thought and feeling 
revealed in the poems. 


One of the great figures of our time is 
described in “Gandhi the Apostle: His 
Trial and His Message,” by Haridas T. 
Muzumdar. The book sketches India’s 
history, discusses India’s contribution to 
civilization, and Indian society and art. 
Then follows an account of India’s ex- 
perience under British rule. According 
to the Hindu author, the mistakes and 
injustices of this rule have welded In- 
dia’s many tribes and religions into a 
nation, with an intense national con- 
sciousness and a keen desire for free- 
dom. 

Then comes the remarkable life-story 
of Gandhi—humanitarian, _ nationalist 
leader and saint; preacher at once of 
non-violence and non-cooperation; loved 
and followed by a larger number of 
human beings than any other living re- 
ligious teacher. Of especial interest is 
the story of Gandhi’s trial, with the full 
report of his own remarkable speech on 
that great historic occasion. 

The book closes with tributes to him 
by distinguished Westerners. It is a 
mine of valuable information.—A. S. B. 





Landscape Art, Past and Present, Scribner, 
1923. $20.00. 

New Larned History for Ready Reference, 
Reading and Research, C. A. Nichols, 1923. 
$96 and $159 for 12 volumes. 

Silk, Houghton Mifflin, 1923. $2.00. 

Gandhi, Universal Publishing Co., Chicago, 
1923. $1.50. 





ple of what persistence does (when 
backed by talent), for she stood the 
shock of thirty rejections by the 
“Saturday Evening Post” before her 
first acceptance, in 1912. 

Her marriage was a nine days 
wonder: a part-time marriage, in 
which she and her husband each 
kept an apartment and saw each 
other when they wanted to, on the 
theory that freedom and freshness 
are both essential to a _ successful 
marriage. 

The best answer to her critics is 
that this marriage is still going after 
eight years. 








Your Investments 


VERY nation of the world 
has its own system of cur- 
rency, usually evolved slowly 
through centuries to suit its 
needs. Practically all the 

currency of civilized nations has a gold 
“mint parity,” that is, the standard the- 
oretical value is in terms of gold. China, 
Mexico and India are the principal 
countries in which a silver standard is 
also maintained. 

There is not enough gold in the world 
to mint coins for every purpose in every 
country, and besides, gold coins would 
be unsuitable for every-day use—being 
either too small or too large and heavy, 
except in units of approximately $5 to 
$10. So paper notes and silver, nickel 
and copper coins are in general use, rep- 
resenting a certain amount of covering 
gold. It is largely conceded that about 
thirty per cent “cover” is enough for all 
practical purposes; that is, the coinage of 
any country can be equal to at least three 
times the amount of gold held by the 
government and its agencies. If, how- 
ever, the gold reserve should amount to 
less, it is likely to affect the exchange 
value of the money of the country, be- 
cause it decreases the real value for 
which the paper, nickel, silver, etc., are 
tokens. ‘Printing press” money always 
depreciates a currency, an extreme ex- 
ample of this being the German mark 
today, which has become worthless paper 
because it no longer has any reserve be- 
hind it. 

There are also many other factors 
which influence the exchange value of 
money, among them the balance of trade. 
If a country exports more than it im- 
ports it is said to have a favorable trade 
balance. In this case there is naturally 
a greater demand in the world for that 





country’s currency (or credit represent- 
ing currency) with which to pay for 
these exports; more gold is shipped in. 
This tends to make the currency of the 
country having an excess of exports rise 
in exchange value (since more gold is 
behind it) until it may even have a 
foreign exchange value greater than its 
“mint parity,” or standard theoretical 
value. 

When, however, the imports of a 
country exceed the exports, it must, of 
course, ship gold (or credit) to pay the 
difference; the demand is greatest for 
currency of other countries, and the 
tendency is to make ¢hese rise in value 
while the country’s own currency de- 
preciates in exchange value. 

In considering the imports and exports 
of a country, one must include not only 
the value of the merchandise in foreign 
trade, but also the “invisible trade bal- 
ance.” This “invisible trade balance” 
results from shipments of gold or credit 
which do not appear under ordinary ex- 
ports and imports. The largest items of 
this kind are interest of national bonds 
and other domestic bonds held outside 
the country, which, of course, means an 
export of gold or credit to meet interest 
and maturity payments; remittances 
from immigrants, the hire of a country’s 
ships and money spent by foreign trav- 
elers. The two latter are in effect im- 
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By Eleanor Kerr 


ports of gold, while the two former are 
exports. 

Invisible trade balance works in an 
opposite way from the visible trade bal- 
ance. This apparent inconsistency is 
due to the fact that the accumulating of 
credit to be shipped to another nation 
acts in a reverse manner from the ac- 
cumulation of merchandise, since it 
decreases the gold and credit of the 
country instead of adding to it, as does 
the sale of merchandise abroad. 

A striking example of this is found in 
Great Britain. In normal times that 
country imports more merchandise than 
it exports. Since a large proportion of 
her food must be obtained abroad, she 
would therefore have an unfavorable 
merchandise trade balance. However, 
the British pound sterling has usually 
been worth more in terms of other cur- 
rencies than its theoretical value; that 
is, it has been at a premium against al] 
the world. This has been due to the 
favorable “invisible trade balance’’ re- 
sulting from Great Britain’s enormous 
investments in foreign countries from 
which she constantly receives interest 
payments. 

Before the war the United States had 
a considerable adverse “invisible bal- 
ance,” although her merchandise balance 
of trade was favorable. Since then, 
however, the adverse “invisible balance 
of trade” has become a favorable one, 
due to the large number of foreign bond 
issues sold in this country within the 
last ten years and to the two billion dol- 
lars or more of our own securities 
(mostly railroad bonds) brought back 
from Europe by our citizens. 

In later articles Miss Kerr will explain 
in simple terms other problems of cur- 
rency. 





Washington 


(Continued from page 8) 


I am a Republican, but I cannot on that 
account prosecute anyone because he is 
a Democrat. 

“I want no hue and cry, no mingling 
of innocent and guilty in unthinking 
condemnation, no confusion of mere 
questions of law with questions of fraud 
and corruption.” 

The House limited its debate upon 
the oil resolutions in deference to Wood- 
row Wilson, and at the request of 
Representative Longworth, Republican 
leader, passed them promptly. It there- 
after took up the proposed constitutional 
amendment prohibiting states and mu- 
nicipalities from issuing tax-exempt se- 
curities. Representative LaGuardia, of 


New York, was impassioned in his pro- 
test against this change in the Constitu- 


tion. He said that New York had in 
contemplation millions of dollars’ worth 
of improvements which would be inter- 
fered with if such an amendment were 
passed. The amendment was defeated 
and left the House free to go on with 
the tax bill itself, which has just been 
reported from the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

President Coolidge has been advised 
that the legislative program of the House 
now is concentrated upon five points 
with a view to adjournment on June 1. 
These are the tax legislation, immigra- 
tion bill, the Muscle Shoals nitrate 
project, soldier bonus—upon which the 
President has again expressed his im- 
pending veto, and the regular appropria- 
tion bills which, with the tax legislation 
and immigration, will take up the larger 
portions of the allotted time. The first 
two of the appropriation bills already 
have been passed as I write; the second 


one, the supply bill for the Treasury 
and Postofice Departments carries one 
of the largest amounts that has been 
voted for Departmental support since 
the war. 

The House within the last few days 
has received the new immigration bill 
approved by the Immigration Commit- 
tee, of which Representative Johnson is 
chairman. As had been expected, it not 
only continues the restrictive feature but 
increases its severity. This bill is on the 
calendar of the House for consideration 
as soon as the tax measure is out of the 
way, which probably will not be for 
some time. The present immigration 
law will expire on June 30, so action 
well in advance of the end of the present 
session is hoped for, if for nothing more 
than to give the immigration officers 
throughout the service time for prepara 
tion of the new enforcements and regula- 
tions. 
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The new bill would change the basis 
for the quota from each country to be 
allowed to come into the United States, 
from the census of 1910 to the old 
census of 1890, and reduces the per- 
centage from three per cent to two. It 
also inaugurates the system of inspection 
of immigrants at the source of embarka- 
tion instead of at the fateful Ellis Island. 
This is a much mooted point among 
immigration officials and social reform- 
ers, with heavy arguments on both sides, 
Secretary Hughes himself having said 
that the overseas inspection system might 
involve us in the negotiation of special 
treaties for the purpose. The bill ex- 
empts wives, children and aged parents 
of American citizens and endeavors to 
solve the Ellis Island problem. 

Chairman Johnson has included in the 
aew legislation further restrictions upon 
the admission of Japanese and other im- 
migrants from the Far East, upon which 
subject he is an addict exclusionist. Since 
the passage of new exclusion laws of 
California, Washington has_ been sur- 
prised to learn that other states have 
been extending alluring invitations to 
Japanese agricultural workers to come 


and open up their territory with char- 
acteristic Japanese hard labor and meth- 
ods of economy. To kick them out 
when the states are developed, some ask? 
The Johnson definition of an admissible 
Japanese immigrant is one who is a 
Government ofhcial, his family or at- 
tendants, a tourist, business man or sea- 
man coming to the United States for a 
temporary stay, a minister, teacher or 
student, or one previously admitted who 
is returning after foreign travel. From 
the number of lobbyists and conscientious 
objectors to such restriction around the 
capital, one would not expect smooth 
sailing for the bill without some re- 
vision. 

The subject is pregnant with fight 
and interminable discussion, and has 
been put off before because of inade- 
quate time on the legislative program for 
so exhaustive a subject. 

Representatives of the Women’s 
Peace Society have been active at the 
Capitol in the fortnight, interviewing 
senators and congressmen in behalf of a 
resolution to make war a crime and to 
take away from Congress the power to 
declare war. 


The Right to Be Well-Bred 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


HE right to be_ well-bred 
comes next after the right to 
be well-born. It, too, depends 
upon the health and _ intelli- 
gence of the mother. 

The first year of a child’s life is the 
most precarious. ‘The percentage of 
deaths in the first twelve months of life 
far exceeds the number in any other 
year. But here again, the way to health, 
to infant well-being, is so simple to write 
out that it is hard to believe it is, in 
some cases, so hard to achieve. 

To the new mother, however, one 
of the most appalling moments of her ex- 
istence is that when the nurse or grand- 
mother goes away and leaves her alone 
with a morsel of humanity that can 
neither speak nor understand. All the 
baby’s wants have to be known by the 
mother and then supplied by her. The 
laws of hygiene assume a tragic impor- 
tance. The baby’s daily bath is not a 
slighted morning chore, but a ritual. 
Cleanliness is a positive quality upon 
which the health and even the life of the 
baby may depend. Nutrition, even re- 
duced to its simplest method, nursing at 
regular intervals, becomes a weekly mar- 
vel as the scales show the increase in 
the infant’s weight. Sleep, when the 
skin is flushed a soft and rosy pink, is 
a life-bringing time. ‘“Out-of-doors” be- 
comes a much-prized necessity. And 
when the first year has safely passed and 
the baby begins to lift up a hand before 
its puzzled eyes and move each finger 
separately, or later begins to crawl, the 
question of exercise has passed from the 


realm of ordinary boredom into the ro- 
mance of “‘Baby’s First Step.” 

The mother knows that it is by these 
things—food, sleep, exercise, sunshine— 
that the baby lives and grows, thrives or 
withers. And so, perhaps, for the first 
time in her life, with the real enthusiasm 
of efficiency, a woman sets about creating 
health by hygiene. 

The mother learns that the kind and 
quality of her milk influences the growth 
and development and vigor of her child. 
The number of vitamines gives the child 
its protection against disease as well as 
its impetus toward growth. Her own 
food then is a thing of miraculous im- 
portance. Daily, as the baby grows, the 
mother sees the result of her own eat- 
ing, good or bad, expressed in the terms 
of another individual. 

And then perhaps in her neighborhood 
the proud mother sees another mother, 
thin, languid with fatigue, pushing a 
baby carriage in which a puny child 
sucks a futile thumb and wails thin 
feeble cries, and the proud mother sud- 
denly realizes, as she looks down at her 
own rosy, plump child in its immacu- 
late clothes, that she herself has made 
the difference between the two children. 
She herself has chosen to have a baby 
like her own, not a baby like the other 
woman’s. She herself, through the year 
of pregnancy, saw to it that she was 
well fed, well exercised, well aired and 
vigorous. Now, after the weakness of 
the first month has passed, the proud 
mother is again herself, well and strong 
enough to take care of her baby ade- 
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quately. She has a good appetite. She 
has studied nutrition. She knows what 
to eat. 


Moreover, she knows that what the 
baby needs is nothing intricate or com- 
plex, requiring a conclave of learned 
physicians to discover, but an intense, un- 
deviating thoroughness in all the laws 
of hygiene. She knows that the baby 
thrives upon an iron-bound regularity. 
She knows that the baby has to have a 
daily bath. She knows it has to be fed 
every three hours. She knows it has 
to sleep after each feeding. She knows 
it has to be out of doors every day. 
Even a sunny room, with the windows 
up, is not enough for the baby. She 
knows it has to sleep twenty hours out 
of each twenty-four. All this must take 
place every day for success. 

The carrying out of these laws de- 
mands a large part of the mother’s time. 
There is no mechanical short cut by 
which they can be accomplished. Besides, 
they demand intelligence and untiring 
perseverance to achieve the desired re- 
sult. 

Success in rearing a family depends 
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upon how well the mother understands 
the laws of nature by which growth and 
development take place, and upon how 
well she is willing to carry out those 
laws. 

When hygiene becomes a question of 
their children’s happiness, mothers make 
good. They endow their children, by 
the time of adolescence, with a wealth 
of vigor and physical and nervous power. 
And then mothers, and the children 
themselves, too often forget that the 
same laws by which the children grew 
determine adult health. 

If hygienists could ever make the ques- 
tion of adult hygiene appear in the same 
glamorous light as the question of infant 
hygiene, the day of the superwoman 
would dawn. 


The C hallenge 


(Continued from page 10) 


ideals of force, but in ideals of service. 

Thrice in the history of the West has 
man, the creator, built a civilization, and 
thrice has it been swept away. Like the 
builder in the parable, his error lay not 
in the building itself, but in the founda- 
tion upon which the structure rested. 
The Greek said to himself, the greatest 
thing in nature is the human intellect. 
Let civilization but rest upon reason 
and it will be permanent. The Acrop- 
olis stands today, a giant human skull, 
from which not only reason, but life it- 
self has fled. Yet there are among us 
those who would immortalize the Gre- 
cian failure. The Roman deified the 
institution, but in vain did he build the 
Forum from the blood of slaves and of 
martyrs. The English and the German 
seized upon the Darwinian theory of the 
Survival of the Fittest, gave it a material- 
istic interpretation, and saw their civili- 
zation crumble in the greatest deluge of 


blood that has ever flooded the earth. 
Rationalism, institutionalism and ma- 
terialism are essential elements in any 
human structure, but each has proved 
itself woefully inadequate as a founda- 
tion upon which to build a civilization. 

Since permanence cannot be found in 
any of these outstanding temporal values, 
one can but turn with questioning eyes 
to those long neglected, misinterpreted 
and often maltreated spiritual values 
which find their fullest expression in the 
life of that despised member of the 
human race called woman. The stone 
which the builders rejected must become 
not only the head of the corner, but like- 
wise the whole foundation upon which 
a totally new civilization may rest. The 
creative forces of husband and son must 
be directed by the deeper currents that 
course through the hearts of wife and 
mother. No individual or civilization 
will ever rise higher than these currents 
carry it. 

These are facts. No greater oppor- 
tunity ever confronted mankind than the 
one that is laid upon the woman of 
today. What will she do with it? 


Birth Control 


(Continued from page 17) 


and happiness. When children are con 
ceived in love and born into an atmos- 
phere of happiness, then will parenthood 
be a glorious privilege, and the children 
will grow to resemble gods. This can 
only be obtained through the knowledge 
and practice of Birth Control. 


P. S.—The American Birth Control 
League desires that the instruction in 
Birth Control should be given by the 
medical profession. Only through indi- 
vidual care and treatment can a woman 
be given the best and safest means of 
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controlling her offspring. We do not 
favor the indiscriminate diffusion of un- 
reliable and unsafe Birth Control advice. 


Women in Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 9) 


directly with the company, and in turn 
miake individual contracts with agents. 
Some companies have never had general 
agents, and some are gradually discon 
tinuing the system by giving no new con 
tracts. It is a business of considerable 
financial hazard, and entails great re 
sponsibilities. Unless a woman has 
capital, her best opportunity is as agency 
manager, whose business it is to secure 
and train agents and promote the busi 
ness of her company in the territory as- 
signed. She is on salary, supplemented 
in some companies by commissions on 
business written.” 

Constance Woodward, Elizabeth 
Bauer, Valerie Tausky and Marie Smith 
are representative women who followed 
Miss Russell into the insurance field; 
names prominent in any convention of 
underwriters. 

Miss Smith came into insurance 
straight from the suffrage campaign and 
from social work among women in in 
dustry. Fine things both into which to 
pour energy and enthusiasm, but for 
livelihood she wanted a business, and one 
that would satisfy her three-cornered 
demand. She liked the physical free- 
dom that insurance work gave. And it 
was a business—so ardently sought by 
women, so rarely found—in which there 
is no differentiation between a man’s 
remuneration and a woman’s. And, just 
as rare, a business in which a woman is 
not shelved at fifty. Ethically the work 
satisfied Marie Smith, because she _ be- 
lieves that insurance is the one bit of 
scientific finance that the human race 
has evolved, and that the person who 
sells it is doing constructive social work; 
is lessening the misery and the poverty 
of the world. ‘But we women talk less 
sentimentally than do the men agents,” 
Miss Smith said. “We can’t talk to 
women about the widows they will leave, 
you know; and ‘widows and orphans’ 
seem always to go together. We talk 
about the economic value of every hu- 
man life.” 

Anna T. Rusche is another name no- 
table in a list of New York insurance 
women. Miss Rusche is agency director 
for the women’s department of the New 
York Life. Whether or not to maintain 
a special women’s department is a ques- 
tion decided differently by different com- 
panies. The Equitable has abandoned 
its women’s department, believing in bet- 
ter results if the women work shoulder 
to shoulder with the men, whereas the 
New York Life, having followed that 
policy for years, has just opened a wom- 
en’s agency. Miss Rusche has been thir- 
teen years with her company, and has 
had training in various phases of the 
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work, having served as cashier as well 
asin the field. In 1922 the New York 
Life had more than one hundred women 
workers in New York City; their paid 
business amounted to six million dollars. 

But not the only, nor yet the chief, 
opportunities, are offered in New York 
City. Among successful insurance wom- 
en the name of Lena Lake Forrest stands 
out. This ex-president of the Business 
and Professional Women’s League is 
special agent of the Detroit agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual. And Clara 
De Noon, of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, is a woman who is the admiration 
and the despair of her fellow workers. 
Miss De Noon is with the Penn Mutual 
and, according to Miss Russell, year in 
and year out she writes for her company 
from half to three-quarters of a million 
dollars worth of insurance, with all that 
means in Commissions and renewals—a 
sum which must be disconcerting to com- 
pute when time for income tax draws 
near. 

Mrs. B. M. Boykin, of Atlanta, has 
les than a year of service behind her 
with the Fidelity Mutual, but she has 
made a conspicuous record. The man- 
ner of her entry into the insurance world 
was this: In her home, Atlanta, Mrs. 
Boykin was president of the woman’s 
club, besides being engaged in many 
other social activities. The club had no 
money to build the new home it so 
greatly needed and desired. Mrs. Boy- 
kin knew something of the intricacies of 
the modern insurance policy, and she 
suggested that the club insure the lives 
of some of its members, pay the premi- 
ums and the interest on the money bor- 
rowed on the policies, and build the 
clubhouse. All of which was done. Forty- 
seven Women were insured and a fifty- 
thousand-dollar clubhouse built within 
ayear. The next year another building 
was wanted; seventeen more women 
were insured, with policies retiring in 
ten years instead of fifteen as the first 
had been, and the dream of a banquet 
hall to adjoin the Woman’s Club Build- 
ing—one of the show places of Atlanta 
—became a reality. All this showed to 
the insurance company the mettle of the 
club’s president. To her surprise Mrs. 
Boykin was offered the managership of 
awomen’s department. She accepted on 
condition that she might first finish her 
term as club president. Meanwhile she 
studied insurance. 

Working now with Mrs. Boykin are 
fifteen women, all club trained, and 
some are college women. Only one is 
under thirty. Insurance does not attract 
the very young woman, Mrs. Boykin 
believes. Perhaps the very young wom- 
an lacks the sympathy .and_ the life- 
understanding that are essential to this 
work. Or there may be other reasons. 
With insurance courses offered in col- 
leges and universities, the work has 
taken on the dignity of that for which 
one makes definite and arduous prepara- 


tion, and it holds the rewards of such 
work. It is likely that more and more 
girls will come to look upon insurance as 
a career. 

But even in the old days, twenty-five 
years ago, it was already a good busi- 
ness and a career to the woman who 
could see it. For it was then that Mrs. 
Florence Shaal, general agent in Boston 
for the Equitable, made her beginning, 
recruiting her agents from among school 
teachers and nurses. Her work has 
grown year by year. Florence Shaal’s 
is a great name among insurance women. 

And even yet, in spite of modern 
methods, a courageous soul armored 
either in complete naiveté or complete 
sophistication fares forth on a “cold can- 
vass,’ which is professional jargon for 
a ringing of door bells or getting past 
the office boy by whatever means one can 
to present the offerings of one’s com- 
pany. And to the wonder of women 
trained in modern methods, these coura- 
geous souls sometimes succeed. “But it 
really isn’t the way,” the modern insur 
ance woman says. 

Companies, such as the Metropolitan, 
which have an industrial branch, offer 
less opportunity to women. Out of a 
probable twenty thousand agents in the 
Metropolitan service in the United 
States not more than a dozen are women. 
This is not accident. Agents in the 


Metropolitan are required to write all 
industrial as well 


forms of insurance 
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as straight life. But women agents do 
best in other forms than industrial. 
Though women and children carry in- 
dustrial insurance, the business usually is 
transacted with the man of the family, 
who must be seen after working hours. 
Premiums are paid in small weekly in 

stallments, and their collection is the 
work of the agent who wrote the policy. 
Industrial insurance then becomes a mat- 
ter of bad hours, and great physical 
strain. 

The Metropolitan has a welfare de- 
partment in which about eighty women, 
social workers and nurses, are employed. 

Actuarial work is a department of life 
insurance less exploited for women than 
the sales part, but women are becoming 
interested. The actuary determines the 
rate of premiums, makes mortality in- 
vestigations, gives expert advice on pen- 
sions, sick allowances and the like—it is 
the cold, learned end of the work. 

In this country the world war gave 
women their first real chance in this 
work. As many women as men took, in 
1918, the first examination of the 
Actuarial Society of America. Six ex 
aminations must be passed in order to 
become a fellow of this society. Four to 
six years are usually devoted to study 
for these examinations. The student 
must work three hours a night during 
six months of the year, and is busy dur 
ing the day in an office acquiring the 
practical side of the profession. Some 
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companies provide tutors, usually the 
younger members of the actuarial staff. 

There is still hesitancy about taking 
women into this branch of insurance 
work. ‘Their salaries are really more 
than the beginning actuaries are worth 
to the companies during the period of 
training. While with men this is con- 
sidered a good investment, against wom- 
en is brought the time-worn charge: 
“They marry and leave after getting a 
part of their training.” But even so, 
the field is widening, and if America 
ever follows Great Britain’s lead in the 
matter of unemplovment and sick insur- 
ance, the opportunities in actuarial work 
will be multiplied. 

Compensation varies. From thirty- 
five hundred to six thousand dollars a 
year is a fair range for members of an 
actuarial department. Of course the 
chief actuary is in a very different case, 
and it*is not uncommon that he becomes 
an officer of the company. Thus he 
might have a salary of ten thousand a 
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year in his capacity of chief actuary, and 
also be a vice-president of the company. 
Always, as yet, a man. But it is a pleas- 
ant spot in the far ofing for women to 
steer toward. 


The W omen of Wales 
(Continued from page 12) 
if we might take a place in the League 
of Nations. The rest is left to the inspi- 
ration of a new, deeper friendship; of 
this new urge toward a crusade. 

They came to wise minds and open 
hearts here. To Mrs. Catt first—who 
called a meeting to form a committee for 
receiving the messengers—Miss Ruth 
Morgan, Mrs. Frank Day Tuttle, Mrs. 
James Lees Laidlaw—who in turn called 
in women’s organization heads and offi- 
cers from all over the country, so that 
eleven million women are officially rep- 
resented. The women of Wales say they 
have met a royal welcome. And what 
more? The old evangelistic question 
comes appropriately—‘‘Are we ready?” 


Correspondence 


T is becoming a very serious state of 

affairs all over the country, that the 
women voters are not as active in voting 
as the men are. From the figures in our 
last election here in White Plains, 3,500 men 
voted and only 1,800 women. This is a 
disgrace and there is no excuse for it. Even 
if it was an off year, there should be no off 
year in any election, and it is high time that 
we got after all the women and made them 
realize their duty in this respect. Lots of 
women up this way who come from very fine 
homes take pride in boasting that they “know 
they ought to get out and vote, but they just 
simply do not get around to it,” and then end 
up with a simpering laugh. These same 
women can find lots of time for bridge and 
gossiping, and I’ve just told them so right 
out to their faces, which makes them very 
angry, but I feel that if I can make them 
angry they will probably become aroused 
enough to get out next year. 

Then there is another point the women 
of this country should be aroused to and it 
is up to us who worked for the suffrage to 
do the rousing, and that is, England has 
elected eight women to Parliament and here 
in the United States we have just one woman 
in Congress. What is the matter with the 
women of the United States? Are we so 
narrow and jealous and mean and spiteful 
that we cannot get behind women who are 
qualified for public office and elect them, or 
are we just plain dumb? This situation is 
no one’s fault but the women’s, and we've 
been voting long enough now to realize con- 
ditions from a practical and common-sense 
point of view. 

I have decided that every time I am asked 
to make a speech in public, wherever it is, 
I’m going to tell the women who do not vote 
what I think of them, and I’ll tell it in no 
uncertain terms. Now, let’s get busy in our 
respective communities and rouse them all up. 
What do vou think about it? 

M. Louise Gross. 

White Plains, N. Y. 


THINK that wonderful mother of eleven, 
described by Miss Adams in your Christ- 
mas number, states the case exactly. Career 
plus marriage really depends very much on 
the man. But we just had a revelation of 
the state of public sentiment here. A young 


married couple submitted their problem to 
Miss Priscilla Wayne’s Department in the 
Des Moines Register, and she put the letters 
anonymously into the paper and offered prizes 
three weeks running for discussions. The 
girl wanted to go on working, the man “loved 
the girl deeply,” but if she worked he some- 
times had to make his own bed and might 
almost as well be boarding. 

But all the letters except mine condemned 
the woman as selfish and made it out her 
duty to give up. She will probably give up, 
and being financially dependent, will have 
to give up every time, which I think is as 
bad for him as for her. 

Would it not be interesting to have re- 
vealed some of the “might have beens” in 
cases where the greater ability has been 
almost useless to the world because of being 
forced to run in the rut of domestic life? 

H. L. Mitton. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


I” seems to me the great cry everywhere is 
“Girls Wanted”. They are wanted to 
help the homemaker and the mothers. I was 
told by a prominent club woman that the rea- 
son girls would not go into domestic work 
was that in doing so they were treated “like 
dirt under your feet.” In all the families ] 
know that is not true. They are paid higher 
wages than any other working women. They 
have almost no expenses, a comfortable room, 
good food, plenty of time for amusement and 
a chance to learn to be efficient and capable 
in the best profession they can take up— 
wifehood and motherhood. Some weeks ago 
I received, with my copy of the International 
Suffrage News, a list of ten questions on the 
domestic service problem. One question was, 
“What do you consider the greatest objection 
to domestic service?” My reply was that I 
did not think they had as good a chance to 
select their suitors as girls in other positions. 
In telling this to my brother, he said the 
situation had changed, as the chauffeurs whe 
were in the same service had very good pay 
and were a better class than many of the 
other workers. If the women all over the 
country would study the subject of domestic 
service, surely we could improve the status 
of this most important profession. 

Shields, Pa E. W. P. 














